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A Little Maid of New 
Hampshire 


CHAPTER I 
TORY NEIGHBORS 


“Motruer! Mother! I know exactly what I 
want to do Thursday! You said for me to think 
of what. I'd like to do on my birthday, and I 
have! May I?” and Nancy’s blue eyes shone 
with eagerness as she clasped both hands about 
her mother’s arm and waited for her response. 

“Whatever are you dancing about so for, 
child!”” responded Mrs, Effingham, smiling at 
Nancy, “and whatever is it that you want to do 
to celebrate your eleventh birthday? Remem- 
ber, my beach-plum jelly is in the kettle, and 
I must keep an eye on it,” and she gave a quick 
glance toward the fireplace at the end of the big 
kitchen where, over a bed of glowing coals, hung 
a big iron kettle from which rose a steamy fra- 
grance of boiling plums. 
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“JT want to go fishing with Hugh, Mother! 
He means to start early and go beyond the outer 
harbor; he just told me, and he said he’d not be 
home until dusk. Mother, if you say I may go 
Hugh will surely take me,” pleaded the little girl. 

A warning bubbling sound from the kettle sent 
Mrs. Effingham hurrying to the fireplace, and 
Nancy had to wait with what patience she could 
until the kettle had been carried to a bench in the 
shed beyond the kitchen, where Nancy followed 
her mother. 

“Fishing beyond the outer harbor!” repeated 
Mrs. Effingham thoughtfully. “I do not know 
what your brother is thinking about. He well 
knows the British keep a constant watch on 
Portsmouth Harbor, and Governor John Went- 
worth is only too ready to help them. Hugh well 
knows that ’tis not safe to venture even to the 
outer harbor! Has he forgotten the Scar- 
borough’s visit!” 

For it was in the previous summer, 1775, that 
the British ship Scarborough had boldly sailed 
into Portsmouth Harbor, seized all the Ameri- 
can craft in port and sent them to Boston. 
Since that time the fishermen had kept near shore, 
and only the most venturous had gone beyond the 
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outer harbor. General Gage, with his English 
troops, was in control of Boston, having been 
sent by the English government to enforce a 
series of unjust acts against the liberties of the 
American Colonies. 

“Oh, Mother! Hugh remembers the Scar- 
borough well enough. But he says no man-of- 
war would trouble him. They’d see he was but 
a boy and of no consequence. And if I go with 
him would’ he not surely be much safer? The 
English ships would see that a boat with a boy 
and a little maid could do them no harm. And 
only yesterday you said food was none too plenty, 
and 

But Nancy’s mother shook her head so that 
the little girl did not finish her sentence; she was 
so evidently disappointed that Mrs. Effingham 
had not promptly agreed to let her carry out the 
plan of a day’s fishing trip with her brother, that 
her mother began to wonder if, after all, it might 
not be possible to agree. For several weeks 
Nancy had been looking forward to her eleventh 
birthday; and now it was very near, only four 
days distant, and the little girl had been told to 
think of how she would best like to spend the 
day; and Mrs. Effingham now tried to think of 
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some other plan that would give her little daugh- 
ter equal pleasure. 

“ Would you not like to ask Hester Crounly 
to spend Thursday with you? You could take a 
picnic lunch to the lower pasture and gather 
beach-plums!” she suggested. 

“ Hester is going to Boston on Wednesday. 
Her father is to take her to visit her Aunt 
Mason; and she will hear the English bands play, 
and see the fine soldiers in their red coats; and 
ride all the way by coach!” Nancy responded, 
and quickly added: ‘“‘ I would much rather go for 
a day’s cruise with Hugh than ride to Boston.” 

“T must think it over, Nancy dear. ’Tis a 
venturesome thing these days even to cruise about 
our own harbor. Ill talk with Hugh,” and at 
this hopeful prospect Nancy’s face brightened; 
she was sure that her brother would do his 
best to persuade their mother that no possible 
harm could befall them on a day’s sailing excur- 
sion. 

“We'd be sure to bring home a fine lot of fish; 
and you know, though Hugh is only fourteen, 
that Father says he can manage a boat as well as 
any sailor in the port,” she said, and then added 
quickly: “ Squire Thorne says that if my pony 
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gets into his field again he'll shut him up! Could 
he keep my pony?” and Nancy forgot about the 
proposed excursion in her fear for the safety of 
her grey pony, “ Speedwell,” who had twice 
escaped from the Effingham pasture into the 
neighboring field belonging to Squire Thorne. 

“Oh, Nancy! Is there to be more trouble 
about ‘Speedwell’? You promised to make 
sure that the pony did not go near the lower 
pasture! Where is he now? Run, child, and 
drive him up toward the house!” and Mrs. Ef- 
fingham turned toward the eastern window of 
the kitchen that looked toward the pasture slope, 
hoping to see the grey pony who was so often 
a trouble-maker with their Tory neighbor, Squire 
‘Thorne. 

Without waiting for another word Nancy ran 
from the kitchen, and across the yard to the pas- 
ture fence. Here on its topmost rail she perched 
for a moment, her braids of brown hair blown 
about her face by the westerly breeze as she 
anxiously looked down the pasture slope. Her 
dress of brown homespun came nearly to the top 
of her stout leather shoes; her stockings were of 
firm white cotton; Nancy had knit these herself, 
for in the early days of the American Colonies a 
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little girl was taught many useful things; and, 
before Nancy was ten years of age, she had 
pieced two fine patchwork quilts, one a “ star” 
pattern, and the other a “log-cabin.” Not only 
had she made the quilts but she had had a “‘ quilt- 
ing party ” of three other little girls; when, the 
patchwork fastened to frames, they had with 
many neat stitches completed the work. 

Besides these accomplishments, Nancy had 
been taught how to make corn bread, to beat up 
an omelette, and could do many useful things to 
help her mother in the work of the house. As 
the Effingham farm was some distance from the 
town of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Nancy 
had never been to school but was taught at home. 
She could write a fine, graceful hand, knew the 
names of all the countries, and of their capital 
cities, and could repeat the names of the English 
kings in verse. She had also learned many 
poems; and her brother Hugh declared Nancy 
could add and subtract far more quickly than he 
could. 

But this morning Nancy’s thoughts were cen- 
tered on her hope of the day’s fishing excursion. 
Not even fears regarding “‘ Speedwell’s” safety 
could put it entirely out of her thoughts; and 
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as she perched on the topmost rail of the cedar 
fence her gaze traveled swiftly across pasture and 
field to the blue waters of Portsmouth Harbor, 
and to the silvery group of the distant Isles of 
Shoals. ‘‘ Maybe we would land there and eat 
our luncheon. Oh! I do hope Mother will let 
us go,” she thought; and then, as there was no 
trace of the grey pony to be seen along the pas- 
ture slope, she swung herself down from the high 
fence and ran lightly down the slope toward 
Squire Thorne’s field. 

It was a day in early October, and unusually 
warm and fine even for that pleasant season. The 
fragrance of, ripening apples from near-by or- 
chards was in the air, and the salt tang of the sea 
drifted across the marshes. 

Now and then Nancy stopped and called the 
pony’s name, looking anxiously behind sheltering 
trees, hoping to discover “Speedwell.” But 
there was no sight or sound of the missing pony, 
and she was now near the low stone wall that 
separated the Effingham pasture from the 
Thorne field. 

“Tis small wonder ‘ Speedwell’ jumps over 
this wall! I could jump over it myself,” thought 
Nancy; and quite forgetting Squire Thorne’s 
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open dislike toward Hugh and herself, whom he 
always called “ young rebels,” she gave a little 
run, a quick leap into the air, cleared the low 
wall, and landed in the soft grass of the Thorne 
field. 

“Twas easy enough. I don’t blame ‘ Speed- 
well,’ ”’ Nancy declared aloud, with a delighted 
laugh at her own success, a laugh that ended in 
a surprised and half-fearful ‘“ O-o-ooh!” For 
standing beside a big elm tree, very near where 
Nancy had landed, stood Squire Thorne, his 
tanned face flushed and angry, and his thin lips 
firmly set. His cloth cap was pulled well over his 
forehead, and his short grey coat buttoned closely 
about his stout figure. High leather boots came 
nearly to his knees, and he carried a whip with a 
long curling lash; and, just as Nancy discovered 
him, he swung the lash with a quick snap that 
added a new terror to Nancy’s surprise. 

“So you are well pleased to have your pony 
spoil my grass, and quite ready to help him by 
jumping about in it yourself!” he said, looking 
at the little girl “as if I were a wild beast,” 
thought Nancy. “Tis but what is to be expected 
of the children of a man who is ready to fight 
against King George,” he added; for the fact that 
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Nancy’s father had joined the Continental Army, 
under General Washington, in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, was the chief reason for Squire 
Thorne’s dislike toward his nearest neighbors. 

Nancy could feel her face flush. She stood, 
looking down at the scrubby autumn grass, and 
then as if speaking to herself said: 

“ It’s ’most too short to trample!” 

“ Well, that’s not your fault!” declared Squire 
Thorne. 

“No, sir!” Nancy agreed promptly. “I 
didn’t mean to jump over your wall. I just 
thought how easy it would be to jump and over I 
went. I guess that was the way with my pony. 
He just jumped for the fun of it!” and Nancy 
ventured to glance up at the menacing figure be- 
fore her. : 

“ Jump back!” commanded Squire Thorne. 
* Quick! You came into my field without invi- 
tation, now get out of it!” and a twirl of his whip 
emphasized his words. 

“ But, if you please, sir, I came after my pony. 
Where is he?” Nancy found courage to ask. 

“I’m none too sure the pony belongs to you— 
rebels against your King that you are. What 
is that brother of yours doing, cruising about the 
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harbor in his sailboat? Carrying messages to the 
enemies of the King, I’ll warrant, if the truth 
were known,” and the Tory squire again pointed 
to the wall. Nancy did not answer him or 
endeavor to tell him that, though Hugh’s cruis- 
ing about the harbor was only for the pleasure of 
sailing, or to secure fish, both Hugh and herself 
would like nothing better than a chance to aid the 
forces of the American Army—men who had 
bravely resolved to resist the demands of King 
George the Third in taxing the American people, 
and forcing them to submit to his unjust com- 
mands. 

Samuel Adams, of Boston, in 1772, had de- 
vised a plan for the towns of Massachusetts 
known as ‘“‘ Committees of Correspondence,” and 
these Committees had organized preparations to 
defend their rights; and with the other Colonies, 
when in 1774, the English Parliament dissolved 
the charter of the free government of Massa- 
chusetts, and appointed an English general as 
its military governor, the citizens defied the 
King’s authority, formed an army to resist in- 
vasion, and on the 15th of June, 1775, had ap- 
pointed George Washington, of Virginia, Com- 
mander-in-chief. 
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These matters were talked over in every house- 
hold, and Nancy and Hugh well knew that 
Squire Thorne was a staunch Tory, and an up- 
holder of English rule, at whatever cost, over the 
American Colonies, 

So while Nancy stood quietly in front of this 
blustering figure she was saying to herself: “ He 
can’t keep ‘ Speedwell,’ he can’t. And I am go- 
ing to take my pony home; ”’ and, at the squire’s 
rough: “ Now be off with you. ’T will teach you 
a good lesson for me to keep that pony a while,” 
she looked up at him and said: “If you please, 
Squire Thorne, I’ll take ‘ Speedwell’ home now. 
We will go by the road,” and the little girl turned 
toward the Thorne stables just beyond the field, 
where she felt sure the grey pony was shut up. 
Nancy was a little frightened when she thought 
of what Squire Thorne might do. He was known 
throughout the neighborhood as a man of quick 
temper, and inconsiderate of the rights of others. 
“Maybe he'll shut me up, too,” thought the little 
girl, as she started off across the field expecting 
every moment to hear a gruff command, and per- 
haps the snap of the whip lash. Not until she 
had nearly reached the stables did she venture to 
look behind her. 
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“Why, he’s standing still, just where I left 
him!” she exclaimed aloud, and then a pleasant 
voice sounded close beside her, and she looked 
up to discover Miss Thorne, the squire’s sister 
who kept house for him, smiling at her and say- 
ing: 

“I suppose you have come after your pony, 
my dear. Well, I'll go to the stable with you and 
tell Joe,” and her friendly hand clasped Nancy’s 
and they walked on together with Nancy eagerly 
endeavoring to explain her own appearance in 
the Thorne field, and that she was sure “ Speed- 
well ” had jumped the wall just as she had, “ be- 
cause it looked so easy to jump.” ; 

And Miss Thorne had laughed gaily, and de- 
clared that she was glad the wall was low. ‘“ You 
see it has brought me a pleasant visitor,” she said; 
and all Nancy’s fears and discomfort at once 
vanished, and she wondered, as often before, how 
a brother and sister could be so much unlike as 
the squire and Miss Thorne. 

Miss 'Thorne was a tiny person, not very much 
taller than Nancy. Her dark eyes were soft and 
friendly, and her smooth dark hair was always 
neatly braided and closely pinned to her small 
head. Her dresses were usually of some bright 
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color, and to-day she wore a dress of soft green 
wool, with a narrow collar of white linen. She 
was bareheaded, and Nancy was sure that Miss 
Thorne had come running from the house to meet 
her. 

For the moment, quite forgetting her unhappy 
encounter with the squire, Nancy walked beside 
Miss Thorne talking happily of “ Speedwell,” of 
his good temper, his swiftness, and of her affec- 
tion for the grey pony that her father had given 
her on her tenth birthday. 

“Here is Joe!” said Miss Thorne, as an el- 
derly negro appeared at the stable door, and 
added: “Joe, here is Miss Nancy Effingham 
come to take her pony home.” 

The old man shook his head slowly. 

“Tm right sorry, ma’am, but the squire tell me 
to keep that pony shut up ’til he tell me different. 
I have to do what the squire tell me,” he re- 
sponded. 

“Yes, Joe, I suppose you do,” replied Miss 
Thorne, and turning to Nancy she said: “ We 
will have to wait ’til my brother gets here. There 
he comes,” and Nancy turned to see Squire 
Thorne coming slowly across the field. 
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CHAPTER II 
““ YOUNG REBELS ” 


Nancy watched the squire’s slow progress 
with anxious eyes, and, as he turned into a path 
leading to the Portsmouth road, she exclaimed: 
“Oh! He isn’t coming this way!” 

“Why, so he isn’t! Well, that gives us a 
longer time to visit, doesn’t it?” said Miss 
Thorne, smiling at Nancy as if well pleased at 
her brother’s delay. “‘ Now suppose we step into 
the house until he comes back. The day is warm, 
and after your run across the pasture you must 
be thirsty; and, as it happens, I made a pitcher 
of tamarind water before coming out,” and, with 
another smile to which Nancy quickly responded, 
they turned toward the square red-brick house. 

Following a graveled path that led through 

a flower garden they came to the side porch and 

entered the house, and Miss Thorne led the way 

through a narrow hall toward the dining-room. 

Nancy had never been in this room before, and 

she now looked about at the heavily framed por- 
20 
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traits on the walls, at the tall carved chairs and 
shining mahogany table, and remembered that 
all the furnishings of the Thorne house had been 
brought from that far-off England whose King 
was now sending troops to America to compel its 
submission. 

But Nancy had little time to encourage such 
thoughts, for Miss Thorne had lifted a silver 
pitcher and filled a delicate long-stemmed glass, 
that she now offered to her little guest, and 
Nancy drank thirstily. Tamarind water was a 
treat since the English now did their best to pre- 
vent all American vessels from reaching port, 
and only the “ Tories,” as people who approved 
of English rule were called, were able to secure 
any of the articles generally used in American 
homes that were brought from the West Indies. 

“How did you happen to name your pony 
‘Speedwell ’?” asked Miss Thorne, as Nancy 
followed her into a little room that opened from 
the dining-room, and they sat down side by side 
on a small sofa. 

“My brother Hugh named him! You see, 
when Father gave Hugh a sailboat he said I 
might name it; so when Father gave me the pony 
I let Hugh name it. I named his boat Sea- 
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gull,’ said Nancy; but as she spoke she was 
looking eagerly at a long, graceful bow and a 
quiver of painted arrows that stood in front of a 
large round shield. This shield was painted in 
circles: one of a vivid blue; then a wide circle of 
white; then one of bright green. ‘The same colors 
were repeated in narrow circles toward the cen- 
ter which was a solid round of shining yellow. 

“Those are fine names for a pony and a boat,” 
said Miss Thorne approvingly, adding with a 
little nod toward the bow and arrows, “‘ What do 
you think of my archery set? *I'was sent me 
from England.” 

“© Archery’ ?” repeated the puzzled Nancy; 
for to the little American girl bows and arrows 
meant the weapons of hostile Indians who still 
roamed through the unsettled districts of New 
England, and were a menace to such settlers as 
made their homes on remote farms. 

“Why, yes! ’Tis a pretty sport, and well 
liked in France as well as England. Princes and 
ladies of quality find it amusing,” explained Miss 
Thorne. “That shield is the mark; and to fire 
an arrow straight into the center proves good 
marksmanship,” she continued. “If you had 
come earlier we would have set up the mark in 
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the orchard and I would have shown you how to 
string the bow and aim the arrow.” 

Nancy moved about a little uncertainly. She 
knew she ought to go home; her mother would be 
wondering what had befallen her. “ But I can’t 
go until I get the pony,” she thought; and then 
she heard a firm step and turned to see Squire 
Thorne standing in the doorway. He had taken 
off his cap and no longer carried his whip; and as 
Nancy gazed at him she nearly exclaimed in sur- 
prise, for there was a little smile on the usually 
stern face and Squire Thorne was making her a 
polite bow. 

Instantly Nancy slid from the sofa and made 
her best curtsy. If the Tory squire could be 
polite so could be the daughter of an American 
soldier; and the squire’s smile grew a bit wider as 
he glanced toward his sister’s visitor. 

“T am waiting to take my pony home, sir, if 
you please,” Nancy managed to say. 

“ Why, yes, Brother Nathaniel. Perhaps you 
had best speak to Joe, and bid him bring Miss 
Nancy’s pony to the front door,” suggested Miss 
Thorne. 

“ Just exactly as if I had come to call like a 
grown-up lady,” thought the little girl, as she 
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glanced quickly from Miss Thorne toward the 
squire. 

For a moment Squire Thorne seemed to hesi- 
tate. He had long determined in his own mind 
to teach “ those young rebels,” as he called Hugh 
and Nancy, a lesson; and to keep “‘ Speedwell ” 
shut up in his stable a few days had seemed an 
excellent plan; but Nancy’s persistent demand 
that the pony should return home reminded the 
Tory squire that he had no real right to keep the 
pony; but his smile vanished as he curtly replied, 
“Very well,” and left the room, nor did he return 
until Nancy, leading “ Speedwell” by his heavy 
mane, had started along the highway toward 
home. 

Miss Thorne had walked down the driveway 
from the brick house to the road beside Nancy, 
and said that if Nancy would come again she 
would give her a lesson in archery. Nancy had 
thanked her warmly, and when they reached the 
end of the driveway and Miss Thorne said good- 
bye Nancy was quite ready to forgive Squire 
Thorne for shutting up her pony. 

_ “Tam glad you jumped over the wall, Nancy. 
Come again!” Miss Thorne called after her. 
Nancy promised, and ran happily along beside 
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the pony who was now as eager to reach home as 
he had been to run away from it. 

The pleasant October day was drawing to- 
ward twilight, and when Nancy and “ Speed- 
well” came running into the yard her mother 
and Hugh were just returning from the pasture 
where they had been to look for her; and Nancy 
instantly began the story of her afternoon’s ad- 
venture, to which her mother listened with evi- 
dent anxiety. 

“And, Mother, why do you suppose Squire 
Thorne was so polite to me in the house after 
telling me to “be off,’ and calling me a ‘ young 
rebel ’?” concluded the little girl, as Hugh led 
the pony toward the barn and Mrs. Effingham 
and Nancy entered the house. 

“Why, Nancy, simply because you were in his 
house, where he was sure his sister must have 
invited you. And I trust you remembered to be 
polite.” 

“Of course I did, Mother! I curtsyed, just 
like this,” and Nancy stopped in the open door 
to show her mother that she had well remembered 
her lessons in the good manners of a small girl 
to an older person, even if that person was Squire 
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Thorne who had so often shown his dislike toward 
the Effinghams. 

“Now make yourself tidy for supper, dear. 
Your hair is all of a tangle. I trust Miss Thorne 
did not notice your stockings,” and Mrs. Effing- 
ham shook her head at the dusty white lines that 
showed so plainly on the little girl’s white stock- 
ings. 

“She didn’t! She wouldn’t, Mother. Why, 

. Miss Thorne is lovely! She wouldn’t mind things 
like that. Mother, she asked me to come again. 
She will teach me archery. When may I go, 
Mother?” and Nancy could hardly keep quiet 
long enough to hear her mother’s response before 
she began an eager description of the bow and 
arrows and the bright shield she had seen at the 
brick house. 

Mrs. Effingham did not reply to her little 
daughter’s question, but again bade her make 
ready for the evening meal, and Hugh came in de- 
claring that he was sure “ Speedwell” had been 
given a good feed of oats. “He turned away 
from the fresh clover I had for him,” said Hugh. 
“Tis a queer thing for the squire to make such a 
fuss about ‘ Speedwell’ jumping into his field, 
and then feeding him in his stable.” 
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“We must take care the pony doesn’t trouble 
Squire Thorne in future,” said Mrs. Effingham 
as they took their seats at the round table, and 
Hugh began telling of his afternoon cruise up 
the Piscataqua River, which emptied into Ports- 
mouth Harbor. 

“There was a craft keeping close to the Kit- 
tery shore this afternoon. “Twas none of the 
Portsmouth boats,” said Hugh. “TIl wager 
twas a Tory craft spying about. Mr. Crounly 
said yesterday that he’d not be surprised if Ports- 
mouth were attacked by the British both from 
land and sea.” And the tall boy’s face was trou- 
bled and anxious at the thought of such a possi- 
bility. “I pulled the Sea-gull well in shore, 
close under the old oak tree, so it’s not easily 
seen from the harbor; I'll not have my boat taken 
if I can help it.” 

“What was the boat you saw like, Hugh?” 
asked Nancy, helping herself to a liberal spoon- 
ful of the plum jam. 

“?T'was a cat-boat, with its mainsail reefed 
close; painted a dull grey—you’d hardly notice 
it near shore—and two men on board. I kept 
a good distance so I don’t know what they looked 
like,” replied the boy. 
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“ Now, Nancy, you realize you had best think 
of some other plan for your birthday than a fish- 
ing cruise with Hugh. If there be British boats 
lurking so near they might well think the Sea- 
gull worth seizing, and they’d not bother to set 
you children ashore. So think no more of it,” 
and Mrs. Effingham smiled at Nancy as if she 
were quite sure that her little daughter could 
think of many more pleasant ways than a day’s 
fishing trip to celebrate her eleventh birthday. 

“ But, Mother, they’d have to catch us first. 
‘And maybe they couldn’t!: And maybe we could 
capture their boat!” said Nancy; and when her 
mother and Hugh both laughed at such a pos- 
sibility as that of a boy of fourteen and girl of 
eleven capturing a British boat, the little girl 
only replied: “ Well, maybe we could.” 

“°T would be splendid,’ admitted Hugh. 
Tis said at the wharves and market-place that 
the British mean to destroy all the chief towns 
on the coast. Perhaps the men in this boat plan 
to set fire to the houses of loyal Americans. I'd 
like well to find out what they were after,” and 
glancing toward his sister Hugh met Nancy’s 
eager look, and, almost unconsciously, the brother 
and sister nodded to each other as if exchanging 
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a promise. And indeed at that moment both 
Hugh and Nancy resolved to do their best to 
discover the errand of the strange craft that 
Hugh had seen lurking near the Kittery shore. 

The Fishery Bill passed by the English Parlia- 
ment, in 1774, had declared that the American 
Colonies should have no foreign trade, nor be 
allowed to fish on their own coast. This Fishery 
Bill caused great hardship to the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and was at once resisted. The 
English regarded it as only a proper punishment 
for America’s efforts to resist unjust taxation; 
but it served to convince the American colonists 
that they must firmly assert their rights and pro- 
tect their homes. 

Hugh and Nancy knew that the British cruis- 
ers sent many small boats along the harbors to 
spy upon, and if possible capture, any American 
fishing-boat that might venture to defy British 
rule; so it was no wonder they were suspicious 
of any strange boat; and, with their father a sol- 
dier in the American Army, it was natural that 
they should both be eager to be of help to protect 
the cause for which the people were struggling. 

The evening shadows were gathering when 
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Nancy finished helping her mother wash the 
dishes and put the kitchen in order. Hugh had 
brought in a good supply of wood for the fire- 
place, and their mother had stepped into the 
dairy to strain the milk that Hugh had earlier 
brought from the barn. As her brother again 
turned to the door Nancy ran after him. 

“ Hugh! I do want to go with you Thursday! 
*T would be the finest birthday present I could 
have. Will you not ask Mother to say I may 
go?” pleaded Nancy. 

“Tl wager I could make as good an archery 
set as Miss Thorne’s,” announced Hugh, looking 
over Nancy’s head as if he had not heard her. 
“Tis but a bow and arrows and a painted mark. 
Would you not well like an archery set for a 
birthday present? You could ask Hester 
Crounly to spend the day,” and now Hugh looked 
questioningly at Nancy, hoping she would agree 
to this as a much better plan for her birthday 
than a fishing cruise along the coast. For Hugh 
realized that his mother was right in thinking it 
a dangerous undertaking. 

“ Are you going, Hugh?” questioned Nancy. 

Hugh nodded. “ We need the fish; and ’twill 
not be long before there'll be winter weather 
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upon us. If Thursday be fair I'll be off at sun- 
rise. Mother will not worry if you do not go; 
she knows I'll be all right,” said Hugh. “ And 
Dll begin the archery mark to-morrow,” he prom- 
ised; but Nancy hardly heard him. She had 
darted past him and was running toward the 
stable. Hugh called after her but she did not 
answer. 

“She’s going to see that ‘ Speedwell’ is all 
right,” decided Hugh, as he turned toward the 
shed to finish his evening chores. 

There was a low solid bench built around a 
large elm tree that stood near the stable, and here 
Nancy sat down. She did not cry over Hugh’s 
refusal to let her go with him on Thursday; for, 
although she had not quite reached her eleventh 
birthday, Nancy well knew that crying over dis- 
appointments did not help matters. “ Hugh 
would say ‘ cry baby,’”’ she whispered to herself, 
trying to disregard the queer little choking sen- 
sation in her throat; for Nancy was sure that no 
one could be more brave than her brother Hugh, 
and she was always trying to prove that her own 
courage was equal to his. 

Hugh had brought the oars belonging to his 
boat up from the shore, and they rested against 
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the bench near where Nancy sat. Suddenly the 
little girl realized that a man’s form was out- 
lined against the darkness and that he was com- 
ing toward the tree. A moment later, evi- 
dently not seeing the little figure in the deep 
shadow, he had grasped both the oars and was 
moving cautiously across the yard toward the 
pasture. Nancy sprang up and looked after him 
as he neared the fence. “”Tis one of those men 
from the strange boat. He means to take Hugh’s 
boat!” she whispered, and at this thought, for- 
getting the gathering dusk and the fact that a 
little girl could hardly hope to defeat the plans of 
a British sailor, Nancy ran swiftly across the 
yard, climbed the fence and found herself in the 
pasture where, looking toward the slope that 
ran down to the shore, she could see a dark fig- 
ure that quickly vanished into the shadows. In- 
stantly Nancy darted off in the same direction. 
“ He sha’n’t have the Sea-gull. He sha’n’t!” she 
declared, and ran on stumbling now and then 
over some unseen rock or root and with but one 
thought: the determination to reach the place 
where Hugh’s boat was hidden and in some way 
prevent this stranger from taking it. 


CHAPTER III 
A PERILOUS LEAP 


“UNDER the old oak tree!’ Nancy whispered 
to herself as she ran down the pasture slope, re- 
membering that Hugh had said he had there left 
his boat. Nancy knew every part of the hill pas- 
ture. It was her favorite playground. Now in 
the dimness of the early October evening the 
little girl knew the exact location of Hugh’s 
boat; and, after losing sight of the stranger, 
when he had suddenly disappeared behind a 
bunch of low-growing spruce trees, Nancy 
made no endeavor to follow him, her only 
thought being to reach her brother’s boat before 
this unknown man could discover it. And 
when, out of breath and with her homespun skirt 
torn by briers and the sharp twigs of the bushes 
through which she had made her way, Nancy 
came to the old oak tree that overhung a shallow 
creek making in from the river, there was no lurk- 
ing figure in the shadows, nor any sound to in- 
dicate that the man was before her. 

33 
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Standing close to the trunk of the oak tree the 
little girl peered about her, waiting for a moment 
to make sure that no one was near; and then, with 
more caution than she had yet shown, she slowly 
made her way down the steep bank to where the 
Sea-gull, drawn well up from the water’s edge, 
lay in the shadow of the bending oak’s wide- 
spreading branches. 

The Sea-gull was a small sloop. Its main- 
sail was now reefed closely down to its boom, and 
it lay tilted on one side, and Nancy well knew 
it was beyond her power to move the boat. 
“**'T will not be full tide for an hour,” she thought, 
knowing that the tide creeping up the river into 
the little creek would reach the boat and make it 
an easy matter for anyone with a stout pair of 
oars to swing the sloop free from the shore into 
the stream. 

Making her way carefully along the bank 
Nancy was soon near enough to touch the Sea- 
gull, and, standing closely by the boat’s side, the 
man hurrying along through the marsh grass just 
beyond the oak tree could not see the little fig- 
ure, nor did he even imagine that he had been 
followed. 

In a moment Nancy heard the rattle of the 
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oars as he dropped them into the boat on the 
further side from where she stood; and the little 
girl drew a long breath, realizing now how little 
she could do to protect the Sea-gull. 

“He mustn’t see me. He musin’t!” she 
thought; and stooping so that she was hidden by 
the slant of the boat, she crept swiftly into the 
deeper shadow of the tree, and crouched there 
trying to make sure of every move of this un- 
known man. 

She could hear him as he untied the stout rope 
that held the sloop to a young sapling on the over- 
hanging bank. She could see his dim figure mov- 
ing near the mast, and a moment later she saw 
a spark as he struck his flint, and the little glow 
from his pipe. 

“Oh! He means to wait for the tide,” she 
thought. “ Whatever can I do?” but before she 
had time even to consider what could be done, she 
heard steps close at hand and a husky voice 
called: 

“ No luck, Hastings! Old Thorne has no good 
news for us, but says a 

“ Be quiet! Don’t talk such matters ’til we are 
out of this,” came the whispered response. “I 
followed the boy and located his boat, and have 
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the oars here. Help me get to the water’s edge, 
will you?” 

“What’s your hurry? I have a bag of good 
apples and a fine cake that the squire gave me, 
as well as the letter for General x 

“‘ Sshh!”’ again warned the first comer. “Do 
you want every rebel in Portsmouth to know © 
our errand? We'll not wait; the apples and cake 
can be eaten when we get to our boat at yonder 
point.” 

“The Point!” Nancy whispered. This point 
was at the lower end of the creek toward Ports- 
mouth harbor. It was deeper water there, and 
Nancy instantly understood that the grey boat 
that Hugh had seen was moored there, waiting 
for the men to return with the Sea-gull. And 
now Nancy crept silently away from the oak tree, 
and made her way back to the pasture. To reach 
the point she must cross the squire’s field that ran 
into the marsh-land; but she had no doubt she 
could get there before the men. “’Tis just as 
Hugh said. Squire Thorne is sending news to 
the British. Maybe he told them to take Hugh’s 
boat,” she thought, as she climbed the low wall 
and ran through the open field. The evening was 
clear, and stars shone along the horizon so 
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that Nancy no longer stumbled or had to change 
her course to avoid obstacles. Skirting the marsh 
she reached the point and quickly discovered the 
unknown craft lying close inshore. 

It was a large sloop with a cabin; its mainsail 
was raised, and Nancy quickly discovered that 
from a near-by rock extending into the water it 
would be an easy matter to get on board; and this 
she at once did, 

“Tl hide ’til they bring Hugh’s boat, then 
Pll manage to get the Sea-gull. Oh! I wish 
Hugh were here,” she thought as she climbed 
over the boat’s side. 

She was not a moment too soon; the sound of 
oars fell upon her ears; then the murmur of 
voices; and Nancy, groping her way toward the 
small cabin, heard Hastings’ voice saying: 

““ Make sure you have the letter safe, Perkins. 
’T would be the worst of luck for us to lose it,” 
and the instant reply: 

“Tis safe enough in my coat pocket, and ’m 
sitting on my coat.” 

It was difficult for Nancy to push open the 
stout door leading to the cabin, and for a mo- 
ment she feared it might be locked; but she 
pressed against it with all her strength and sud- 
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denly, with a loud creaking sound, it swung in- 
ward and Nancy nearly fell down the step that 
led to the small cabin, where it was so dark she 
could not see a step ahead, and so stood for a mo- 
ment wondering what to do. 

The men were climbing into the boat, and 
evidently making fast a rope attached to the 
Sea-gull. Nancy could hear them moving about, 
and, now and then, their exclamations, as she 
stood close to the wall of the cabin beside the 
door that swung back and forth with a creaking 
noise that at last caught Hastings’ attention. 

“We ought to have locked that door,” she 
heard him say, as he drew it to with a bang. And 
now Nancy found herself alone in the dark cabin. 
Before the little girl realized the perils into 
which she had ventured, there was a slow move- 
ment of the boat, a rattle of the boom as the main- 
sail swung out to catch the breeze, and Nancy 
gave a quick cry of terror, for she knew that 
the grey boat, with the Sea-gull in tow, was clear 
from the shore and probably headed for Ports- 
mouth Harbor. 

““ And they mean to go to Boston. How ever 
can I get Hugh’s boat away from them? Oh! I 
most wish I was home,” thought the little girl, 
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and then grasping at the cabin door she managed 
to draw it open a crack and peer out. She could 
see the two dark figures at the stern of the boat, 
and instantly she realized there was not wind 
enough to carry the boat into the channel. 

“ Better get into our new craft and pull out a 
bit,” she heard Hastings say. 

“Why not have a bite to eat while we wait 
for the tide?” responded his companion, and 
Nancy saw him rise and move toward the cabin. 

““ Now he'll light a lantern and see me!” she 
thought, crouching well back so that when the 
door opened it would conceal her. 

The man strode into the cabin as if familiar 
with every step, the door swinging wide behind 
him. And Nancy, hardly daring to breathe, cau- 
tiously slipped from her hiding-place, and crept 
noiselessly to the deck. Crouching behind the 
mainsail, she tried to discover how far from the 
shore the boat had drifted, and was a little en- 
couraged to see the familiar point not far behind. 

A dim light showed from the open cabin door, 
and the man called: “Just fetch the squire’s 
bag along, Hastings!” and with a grumbling 
response the man at the tiller moved clumsily 
forward. 
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This was Nancy’s chance; she sped toward the 
stern; the Sea-gull’s bow was not three feet dis- 
tant. There was no time to think, no time to 
seize the rope and draw the smaller boat nearer; 
at any moment Hastings would reappear; and, 
the memory of her jump over the stone wall 
flashing through her thoughts, Nancy balanced 
herself on the stern of the grey boat and jumped 
toward the Sea-gull. 

This time there was no easy landing on smooth 
grass, but a clutch at hard wood, a sudden con- 
sciousness of bruised knees, and a stinging pain 
through her left hand and along one cheek as she 
landed in a tumbled heap on the bow of her 
brother’s boat. 

For a few moments Nancy lay where she had 
fallen, whimpering a little with the pain of her 
bruises, and then not daring to move, for the men 
on the grey boat had left the cabin and were 
evidently enjoying the apples and cake and such 
other food as the cabin furnished. 

And now a steady little breeze came from the 
land; the lift of the full tide began to turn toward 
the harbor, and the grey boat moved forward 
with the Sea-gull closely following; and when 
Nancy ventured to sit up, she realized that the 
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small boat was at the full length of the long tow 
rope distant from the larger craft. 

No more dangerous adventure could have been 
undertaken by a little girl than this upon which 
Nancy Effingham had so thoughtlessly em- 
barked. She would never forget the perils of 
that October night. But as she lay in the bow of 
the Sea-gull, shivering in the cold of the sharp 
sea air, bruised by her tumble against the wood, 
and now thoroughly alarmed by the fact that a 
favoring wind and tide was carrying them 
rapidly into Portsmouth Harbor, even then 
Nancy had no thought of giving up her resolve 
to save her brother’s boat. 

The tow rope holding the Sea-gull to the 
larger boat was fastened to a stout iron ring not 
far from where Nancy lay. By changing her po- 
sition slightly she could easily reach the twist 
and knots of rope. 

“Tl untie it. I know I can,” she thought, and 
instantly began to work loosening the knotted 
rope. It was difficult work for her bruised 
fingers, but she kept on until the rope slid 
through the ring, trailed through the water, and 
the Sea-gull drifted clear from her captors. 

And now how eagerly Nancy peered ahead 
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trying to discover if Hastings or Perkins knew 
what had happened. But Nancy was never to 
know that these men, tired out by days of cruis- 
ing along hostile shores, did not discover the loss 
of their capture until they were well down the 
harbor, and knew that to turn and search for the 
Sea-gull in the gathering night would be as dan- 
gerous as it was useless. Nor did Perkins re- 
member his missing coat, with the squire’s letter 
in its pocket, that he had left folded on the stern 
seat of Hugh’s boat, until some hours had passed. 
Once clear of the enemy’s boat Nancy moved 
toward the stern, and finding the sailor’s coat she 
wrapped it about her, glad indeed of the added 
warmth. The tide was taking the Sea-gull stead- 
ily away from shore, and Nancy knew there was 
little she could do. The rudder was set, and its 
handle swung to and fro; and Nancy curled her- 
self up on the broad seat, well wrapped in the 
coat of the British sailor, grasped the handle, 
knowing she could keep the boat to a more steady 
course by holding the rudder firmly in place. 
“Anyway those Tories didn’t get Hugh’s 
boat; and maybe I can get to some landing,” 
Nancy bravely told herself, as the Sea-gull 
moved with the tide toward the outer harbor. 
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When Hugh had entered the shed, thinking 
Nancy had only run to the stable for a brief visit, 
he was thinking of the archery set he had prom- 
ised to make for his little sister; and, lighting a 
lantern that stood on a bench near the door, he 
began to look over his store of well-dried wood 
for material for the shield and the bow and ar- 
rows. 

Hugh had a fine set of carpenter’s tools, and 
knew how to use them. He had made a small 
chair for Nancy the previous year, and he was 
sure that it would be an easy matter to make the 
round shield. ‘I have only green paint,” he re- 
membered, but quickly decided that he could 
make that serve; and, supposing Nancy was 
safely indoors, he busied himself sorting out the 
wood he needed. 

_ Indoors, seeing the light of Hugh’s lantern in 
the shed, Mrs. Effingham believed Nancy to be 
with her brother; and busy with her knitting, and 
with anxious thoughts regarding the British ships 
that hovered along the coast, she could not even 
have imagined that her little daughter was at that 
moment alone in the Sea-gull, drifting every mo- 
ment farther and farther from home and safety. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LOG HOUSE 


Nancy could never recall how long she kept 
awake on that October night; for when the Sea- 
gull slid smoothly into a small cove on Shapley’s 
Island, and a strong sweep of the tide carried it 
up the beach where it grounded, the little girl was 
fast asleep, and did not awaken until the sun 
rose. 

For a moment Nancy gazed about her in 
amazement, almost believing that it was all a 
dream, and that she would quickly awaken to 
find herself safe in her own room, and would 
hear her mother calling: “Time to get up, Nancy.” 

But she was too chilly and uncomfortable to 
keep still, and as she stood up and then swiftly 
recalled what had happened on the previous night 
she exclaimed: “ Well, anyway the men didn’t 
get Hugh’s boat,” and she looked at the wooded 
shores of the little cove wondering to what island 
her boat had drifted. For Portsmouth Harbor 
has more than a dozen islands of various sizes, be- 
side the Shoals. 

44 
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Instantly Nancy was out of the boat, and look- 
ing in every direction hoping to discover some 
familiar landmark. Climbing a ledge at the lower 
end of the cove she could see the outlines of 
Fort William and Mary at the harbor’s mouth, 
where on a December night of the previous year, 
1774, the Sons of Liberty of Portsmouth, with 
patriots from New Castle, under Major John 
Sullivan and Captain John Langdon, had com- 
pelled the surrender of Captain Cochrane and his 
Einglish soldiers. Nancy’s father had been one 
of the attacking party, and now as the little girl, 
wrapped in the coat of the English sailor, stood 
on the rocky point looking toward the fort she re- 
membered that her father had said that if the 
English soldiers had then fired upon the Ameri- 
cans the Revolutionary War would have begun in 
Portsmouth Harbor; but the English had sur- 
rendered the fort with only a pretence at defence. 

“ How ever will I get home?” thought Nancy, 
looking first at the boat she had so valiantly 
rescued, and then at the long stretch of blue 
water between herself and Portsmouth. “I wish 
those men had left the bag of apples and the cake 
in Hugh’s boat. I’m glad they forgot this coat, 
anyway!” and Nancy drew the big sleeves more 
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closely about her. It was indeed fortunate for 
the little girl that Perkins had forgotten his 
coat, for without it the chill of the October night 
might have been more than she could have safely 
withstood. She had not yet discovered that the 
inside pocket of the seaman’s coat contained a 
letter, a letter addressed to a general in command 
of British soldiers in Boston. 

Nancy was hungry, but the little cove with 
wooded banks on one side and a rough ledge on 
the other showed no sign of any human habitation 
where food and shelter could be found. But as 
she left the ledge and walked toward the Sea-gull 
Nancy discovered a little opening in the woods. 
“°Tis a path! Somebody does live here!” she 
exclaimed, and turning into the narrow path she 
ran along its twisting course among rocks and 
thickly growing spruce trees. The path ended at 
the edge of a wide clearing. ‘‘ There’s a house! 
There’s a house!” Nancy whispered joyfully, as 
she saw a solidly built log cabin at the farther 
side of the clearing and noticed a grey thread of 
smoke rising from its rough chimney. 

As she was just about to start toward it she 
saw the door swing open and what Nancy 
thought was a girl of about her own age stepped 
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out. “Goody! Goody!” she thought. “’Tis a 
little girl. I can tell her all about what’s hap- 
pened to me,” and she ran forward. 

The small figure near the house watched her 
with surprise. Visitors seldom came to this 
island, and when they did they were either 
fishermen or sailors from some British craft. 
More than once these latter had made off with 
chickens, vegetables and such other food supplies 
as they could lay hands on and Wealthy Bemis 
now stood staring at this queer little figure wear- 
ing a man’s coat that came running toward her. 

“Oh! You’re a woman!” Nancy exclaimed, 
as she confronted Mrs. Bemis at the cabin door. 
“ J—I hoped you were a little girl,” she added 
quickly. 

“Well! Whoever is this? And I was a little 
girl once. A long time ago, to be sure, but I 
well remember it,” came the quick response. 
“* And my son tells me I have never really grown 
up. So why not make believe I am a little girl? ” 
she continued smilingly. “ Anyway, step in. 
Tis a sharp wind this morning for a shipwrecked 
sailor,” and Mrs. Bemis pushed open the nail- 
studded plank door of the cabin, and motioned 
to Nancy to enter. 
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Nancy drew a long breath of wonder and sat- 
isfaction as she looked about the room. In the 
far end glowed a brisk fire, and on the big rug 
in front of the fire sat two alert Maltese kittens, 
that instantly came darting toward her. ‘There 
was a long narrow table near the fireplace with 
a wooden bench on each side. Brass kettles 
gleamed from a near-by shelf, and a corner cup- 
board showed a fine array of shining pewter and 
gay china cups; and between the two western 
windows, which looked out through an opening 
in the woods toward Portsmouth, stood a low 
table and a small rocking-chair. 

But Nancy had only time for a brief look at 
this pleasant room, for Mrs. Bemis was helping 
her off with the sailor’s coat, and asking, ‘““ Wher- 
ever did you come from at this hour in the morn- 
ing?” and the tired and hungry little girl was 
well pleased to sit close to the fire in the small 
well-cushioned chair, and to hear her new friend 
declare: “Tis surely time for breakfast,” as she 
drew the low table to Nancy’s side, and then 
opening a door disappeared into another room 
where Nancy heard surprised exclamations, fol- 
lowed by a murmur of voices; and then Mrs. 
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Bemis was back, followed by the largest negro 
woman Nancy had ever seen. 

“This is Clio, who lives here to take care of 
me,” said Mrs. Bemis as Clio set down a tray on 
the small table, and then gazed at Nancy in such 
evident amazement that the little girl almost for- 
got the fragrance of the bacon and her own hun- 
ger. 

* T’ll call if we want more muffins, Clio,” said 
Mrs. Bemis, with a friendly nod toward the big 
woman, and with a doubtful shake of her head 
Clio moved silently out of the room. 

“ Breakfast first; then perhaps you'll tell me 
who brought you to Shapley’s Island,” said Mrs. 
Bemis, filling a delicate rose-wreathed china cup 
with steaming coffee, which Nancy drank thirst- 
ily; and with a plate of crisp bacon and poached 
eggs before her, and the near prospect of hot 
muffins and honey, Nancy forgot the discomforts 
of her night’s adventure, and was eager to begin 
the story of her unexpected appearance at Mrs. 
Bemis’s door. 

“No one brought me. I came in my brother’s 
boat. I didn’t know I was coming. I went to 
sleep, and the wind and tide brought me right 
into your cove.” 
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“What became of your boat?” questioned 
Mrs. Bemis a little anxiously. 

“Tis there on the shore! Oh! I forgot to 
fasten it. The tide will take it!” and Nancy 
was on her feet as if meaning to start at once for 
the cove. 

“Sit down, my child. Ill bid Clio attend to 
your boat. She is as good a sailor as she is a 
cook,” and Mrs. Bemis again vanished into the 
kitchen, but was back in a moment with a reas- 
suring nod. Just as Nancy was about to con- 
tinue her story, and tell of the grey boat and of 
the way in which she had rescued her brother’s 
boat from the English sailors, Mrs. Bemis said: 

“Whatever will your mother think has be- 
fallen you? And no way to let her know that you 
are here in safety. My name is Wealthy Bemis, 
my dear!” and Nancy quickly responded: 

“My name is Nancy Effingham, and my 
brother’s name is Hugh. Our farm is just be- 
yond Odiorne’s Point, next to Squire Thorne’s.” 

“Oh! Ive heard of Tory Thorne!” said Mrs. 
Bemis. “’Tis a strange thing the loyal folk of 
Portsmouth do not ship him off to England along 
with your Tory Governor John Wentworth. Mr. 
Samuel Adams of Boston had best tell New 
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Hampshire folk that this is no time to let the 
enemies of America have their way. I trust your 
family does not uphold the wicked laws the Eng- 
lish Parliament would enforce upon us?” and 
Mrs. Bemis’s brown eyes and pleasant mouth 
grew stern as she looked at the little girl. 

“My father is with General Washington in 
Cambridge,” said Nancy, “and my mother says 
*twill not be long before General Gage’s army 
will be driven out of Boston.” 

““T hope ’twill come to pass. My son is with 
the American forces, and he fears the British 
ships lurking along our coast may attack the chief 
towns—Portsmouth and the town of Falmouth 
(now Portland) in the Maine Province. But 
now, Nancy, you had best come into my chamber 
and slip off that torn dress and lie down a bit,” 
and Mrs. Bemis led the way across the room and 
opened a door and Nancy entered a square cham- 
ber and exclaimed: 

“Oh! This is as fine a room as Miss 
Thorne’s!” and she looked admiringly at the 
wide bed with its carved head-piece, and its shel- 
tering curtains of bright chintz; at the thick car- 
pet that covered the floor, and the shining brass 
andirons of the wide fireplace. 
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“And why not, indeed?” Mrs. Bemis ques- 
tioned smilingly, as she helped Nancy slip out of 
all her garments, and handed her a nightgown of 
soft flannel. Clio had brought a shining can 
filled with hot water, and a small wooden tub. 
“'There’s soap, and towels warming in front of 
the fire,” said Mrs. Bemis, “and after your bath 
just take a bit of a nap; and by the time you wake 
up it may be I'll have thought of some plan to 
get you safely home,” and she left Nancy, taking 
with her the tattered homespun dress. 

As Mrs. Bemis entered the big living-room she 
noticed the coat that Nancy had worn; it lay on 
one of the straight-backed chairs near the long 
table, and she took it up giving it a little shake. 
Several folded papers dropped from an inside 
pocket; and as Mrs. Bemis picked them up she 
gave a startled exclamation, and read aloud the 
name written across a well-sealed letter: 

“'To General Sir William Howe, Boston.” 

For a moment Mrs. Bemis gazed at this name 
as if she could hardly believe what she saw. Gen- 
eral Howe was now considered the most impor- 
tant of the British officers in New England, and 
to find a letter addressed to him in the pocket of 
this coat, worn by her unexpected guest, made 
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Mrs. Bemis instantly wonder if it could be pos- 
sible that Nancy was a messenger between New 
Hampshire Tories and the forces of King George 
the Third. 

“It may well be the owner of this coat is not 
far away,” she thought, as she returned the letter 
and papers to the pocket of the coat and hung 
the garment in a closet. Then, taking a work- 
basket from a small stand in the corner, she sat 
down and endeavored to repair the tears and 
rents in Nancy’s dress. 

Nancy, in the meantime, was thinking the big 
log cabin was the most delightful house she had 
ever seen. The round cake of fragrant soap, the 
soft towel with fringed ends, and the tub of warm 
water in front of a cheerful fire, with Mrs. 
Bemis’s promise to find a way to take her safely 
home, made the little girl feel sure that her effort 
to rescue the Sea-gull had proved the best of 
good fortune; and she drew aside the bright 
chintz bed curtains and, with a little sigh of con- 
tent, sank into the comfort of the soft feather-bed, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

It was midday when she awoke to see Clio 
standing in the open door and the two Maltese 
kittens jumping about the room. 
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“What are their names?” questioned Nancy, 
sitting up in bed. 

“Der names,” chuckled Clio, “ be ‘ Malty’ an’ 
‘Tease.’ An’ if you can tell one from t’other ’tis 
more than I can,” and she smiled first at Nancy 
and then at the kittens. “ And here be yo’ dress 
an’ yo’ stockings all dry an’ mended,” and Clio 
put Nancy’s clothes on a near-by chair; and re- 
peating, ‘‘ Malty an’ Tease is their names,” with 
another chuckle, left the room. 

Almost before the door closed behind her 
Nancy was out of bed and beginning to dress. 
Now and then she looked toward the bright-eyed 
kittens calling: “ Malty! Malty!” and watching 
eagerly to see which one would turn toward her. 
But they both cocked their heads for an instant, 
and then went jumping after each other as if 
names had no meaning for them. 

On the narrow dressing table, over which hung 
a small square mirror, Nancy found a brush and 
comb, and soon her hair was neatly braided, and 
she was surprised to find her dress mended so 
she could hardly discover where it had been torn. 
Not until she was ready to leave the room did she 
glance out-of-doors. 

The sunshine of the early morning had disap- 
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_peared. Threatening clouds hung over the har- 
bor, and now and then there was a dash of rain 
against the tiny panes of glass. 

“Oh! Maybe I can’t go home to-day,” 
thought Nancy mournfully, forgetting her de- 
light in the log house and its pleasant rooms, in 
Mrs. Bemis’s kindness, and in the frolicsome kit- 
tens, as she remembered that her mother and 
Hugh would be sadly anxious about her. “ And 
they'll think the Sea-gull is lost, too,” she 
thought. “I must get home some way, even if 
it does storm.” And Nancy opened the door into 
the living-room and ran toward where Mrs. 
Bemis was sitting. 

But before the little girl could speak, Mrs. 
Bemis had looked up with a smile saying: “ Push 
the little chair near me, my dear, and sit down.” 

Nancy obeyed; and, as she looked question- 
ingly toward her new friend, Mrs. Bemis said: 

“I want you to tell me whose coat that is that 
you had wrapped about you this morning.” 

“Tt belongs to an English sailor,” Nancy re- 
plied, and began to tell the story of the grey boat 
her brother had seen; of her own resolve to save 
the Sea-gull, and what had followed. 


CHAPTER V 


BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


WueEn Mrs. Effingham discovered that Nancy 
was not with Hugh her first thought was that 
Nancy had quietly slipped off to bed; and not 
until she found her little daughter’s room empty 
did she become alarmed. 

Relighting his lantern Hugh and his mother 
made a thorough search of the place, growing 
more and more anxious as they failed to discover 
any signs of the missing girl. They called her 
name from the stable and from the path leading 
to the highway, for they at first feared some ac- 
cident had befallen her: an unlucky tumble, or 
some injury that had prevented her return home; 
and not until the clock struck the hour of nine 
did they give up the hope that Nancy was not far 
away. 

“Can it be that she went back to Squire 
Thorne’s to ask his sister some question about that 
archery set?” suggested Mrs. Effingham, as they 
turned back toward the house. 
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“Tl wager that’s where she is, Mother!” de- 
clared Hugh. “Tl run down and see,” and in- 
stantly he was off, running down the shadowy 
road toward the big brick house, while his mother, 
puzzled and anxious over Nancy’s disappearance, 
returned to the fire-lit kitchen. 

“Tis not like Nancy to do such a thing—to 
visit Miss Thorne of an evening without being 
asked, and after the way Squire Thorne treats 
the children,” she thought; “ but where else can 
she have gone?” 

It was not long before Hugh was back with the 
news that Miss Thorne had not seen Nancy since 
mid-afternoon. 

“The Squire was not at home, but Miss 
Thorne said she and her servants would do any- 
thing you wanted to search for her,” Hugh 
breathlessly explained. “What can we do, 
Mother? Where can we look?” 

“T don’t know, my son. It almost seems as if 
someone must have carried her off. But we'll not 
ask help of the Thornes until we have done all 
that we can do ourselves,” and again they set out 
in the darkness on their vain search. 

That night candles gleamed in every window 
of the Effingham house; and the next morning 
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Hugh declared he would go to the shore and 
search there for some trace of Nancy. 

Old Joe, the Thornes’ servant, eame over at an 
early hour, quickly followed by Miss Thorne, to 
help in the search; and pasture, field and marsh- 
land were carefully explored; even Squire 
Thorne came striding across his field, vaulting 
the low wall, to say that he would send to the 
Crounly farm for further help. 

“There comes Hugh! He is running so fast 
he must be bringing news!” said Mrs. Effing- 
ham, as she stood on the pasture slope with Miss 
Thorne and the squire. 

“The Sea-gull’s gone! Those Tories in the 
grey boat have stolen her! Ill wager they have 
carried off Nancy,” shouted Hugh, as he came 
rushing toward them. 

“Nonsense, boy! English sailors would not 
make off with your sister. If they have taken 
your boat The squire stopped. He had 
meant to say, “twill be only to help the King’s 
cause,” but he remembered in time not to speak 
such words to “ rebels.” 

This was the first Mrs. Effingham had heard 
of the grey boat; and as she listened to Hugh’s 
rapid description of it, she shook her head. 
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“Tis not likely, Hugh. If the strangers did 
take your boat they’d not trouble themselves with 
a little girl,” she said. 

The squire nodded approvingly. “ You are 
right, ma’am. I happen to know the boat your 
son tells of, and that the two men are honest, 
trustworthy fellows. 'They’d not carry off a 
child. They ss 

“Spies! Tory spies is what they were. I'll 
go to Portsmouth and tell the Sons of Liberty,” 
interrupted Hugh, and returned the squire’s 
angry glance. 

But the cold wind sweeping in from the har- 
bor quickly followed by heavy rain, made fur- 
ther search impossible. And, in fact, no one 
could suggest where to look; and, worried and 
unhappy, Mrs. Effingham and Hugh returned 
home. 

In the meantime Nancy, in spite of the driving 
storm, was enjoying this unexpected adventure 
that had brought her to Mrs. Bemis’s cabin. She 
had visited all the rooms, with “ Malty” and 
* Tease” close at her heels, and had marveled at 
the many comforts and the beauty they contained. 
Clio’s kitchen seemed a wonderful place to the 
little girl, and the good-natured negro woman 
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declared there would be something fine, “a 
s’prise ” for luncheon. 

Mrs. Bemis repeated her promise that as soon 
as the weather cleared she would find a way to 
send Nancy safely home, and that in the mean- 
time her little visitor must remember that it was 
a great pleasure to have her company; and this 
made Nancy resolve not to let this new friend 
discover how anxious she was to reach home. 

As they sat before the cheerful fire, Mrs. 
Bemis busy with her knitting, and Nancy sort- 
ing out a box of bright-colored beads that her 
new friend had taken from the top shelf of the 
closet, the little girl would have been completely 
happy if she could have been sure that her mother 
and Hugh knew of her safety. 

“Why not string yourself a necklace from the 
beads you like best?” suggested Mrs. Bemis. 
“Those beads were sent me from France,” she 
continued, as Nancy delightedly agreed that she 
would well like a necklace; and Mrs. Bemis 
selected a waxed thread from her work-box for 
Nancy to use, and on this she began to string the 
deep blue crystal beads which she thought the 
loveliest of all, and wondered what Hester 
Crounly would say when she saw them. As she 
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spoke of Hester Mrs. Bemis promptly suggested 
that when she had completed a necklace for her- 
self she should make one for Hester. 

“Oh! I was wishing I might! But can you 
spare so many beads?” responded Nancy. 

“Indeed I can. Why, you can have the box 
if you like. I have kept them for years, and 
have no use for them,” said Mrs. Bemis, smiling 
at Nancy’s evident pleasure; so, although the 
wind continued to sweep through the tree-tops, 
and the rain dashed against the stout log cabin, 
Nancy was so busy and happy with her work and 
in thinking of Hester’s surprise when she saw the 
necklace, which was to be exactly like Nancy’s, 
that when Clio came in to spread the table for 
the midday meal, and the tall clock in the further 
end of the room struck the hour of twelve, she 
could hardly believe that the morning was gone. 

Clio’s “surprise”? proved to be an array of 
gingerbread figures on a small round tray of 
shining brass. ‘There was a gingerbread girl, a 
gingerbread boat, and a gingerbread pony; and 
at the discovery of the pony Nancy exclaimed: 
“This is ‘ Speedwell,’” and told of her pony, 
and that Hugh had named him. 

“But he should have kept that name for his 
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boat, for it was a boat named Speedwell that 
brought the first white men to Portsmouth Har- 
bor,” said Mrs. Bemis; and, as Nancy looked up 
questioningly, she went on to tell of the adven- 
turous voyage of Martin Pring, who, in 1603, 
on board the ship Speedwell, and accompanied 
by the bark Discover, was the first Englishman 
to ascend the Piscataqua River, and to wander 
about the land on which the town of Portsmouth 
was later on to stand; and of John Smith who, 
in 1614, came sailing into Portsmouth Harbor, 
named the Isles of Shoals Smith’s Islands, drew 
the first map of New England, and presenting it 
to Prince Charles asked that this new territory 
might be called “ New England.” 

Nancy listened eagerly. She resolved to re- 
member this to tell Hugh and Hester. 

“ But it’s too late to change my pony’s name,” 
she said thoughtfully, and Mrs. Bemis agreed. 

“* But now you will remember the other S péed- 
well,” she said. 

Toward mid-afternoon the wind lessened and 
the rain ceased, and the sun set in a clear sky; 
but it was too late and the water of the harbor 
too rough for Mrs. Bemis to carry out the plan 
she had made to send Nancy home; but seeing 
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the little girl’s sober face as evening came on she 
told her that early the next morning Clio was to 
sail her home in the Sea-gull. 3 

“Then she can do some errands for me in 
Portsmouth, and your brother can sail her home 
in the afternoon.” 

Nancy jumped about the firelit room, too 
happy and excited to remember that she was 
nearly eleven years old and not in her own home; 
but Mrs. Bemis watched her smilingly. 

“And may I come again and visit you?” 
Nancy asked. “I’ve had a lovely time. I wish 
you were my aunt.” 

“Why, I wish I were. ‘And why shouldn’t I 
be? Id well like to be your ‘ Aunt Wealthy,’ ” 
said Mrs. Bemis, with the smiling nod that Nancy 
thought was the nicest possible way to say “ yes.” 

It was hardly sunrise the next morning when 
Clio came to Nancy’s room with the shining can 
of hot water. “Tis a fine morning, Miss Nancy. 
Breakfast be waiting, and we'll be off at high 
water,” she said, smiling at Nancy’s eager Jump 
from the bed. The Maltese kittens had slipped 
into the room, and did their best to show Nancy 
how glad they were to see her. “I wish you 
were my kittens; that I could take you home 
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with me,” said Nancy, as she stooped to smooth 
their heads, and their responsive purrs seemed to 
say that they would well like such a journey. 

Mrs. Bemis was waiting for Nancy at the little 
round table drawn up in front of the fireplace, 
and Nancy ate the hot porridge with a good 
appetite, thinking that the blue bowl, with its 
picture of a cottage and a small girl in a big 
white bonnet and full skirt, was the prettiest bowl 
she had ever seen. 

This morning Mrs. Bemis was wearing a wool 
dress, “‘ just the color of damson plums,” thought 
Nancy, as she looked at her admiringly; and 
when breakfast was finished, and Clio appeared 
in the door saying it was time to start, and Mrs. 
Bemis slipped on a warm cape with a hood of 
the same color, Nancy again thought that the 
slender little woman seemed like a little girl. 

“I wish my mother could see you. Won’t 
you come and visit us?” she asked, and Mrs. 
Bemis declared that there was nothing she would 
like better. 

“You had best wear this cap, my dear,” she 
said, handing Nancy a round tam-o’-shanter cap 
of brown wool. “’Tis one I knit for myself,” 


she added, “but I think it will fit you. And 
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here is the sailor’s coat. ’Twill keep you warm 
in your sail up the harbor.” 

Mrs. Bemis had said nothing of the letter, still 
safely in the inside pocket of the coat, addressed 
to the British General William Howe. There 
was nothing, she thought, that she could do re- 
garding it; and she decided to leave the letter 
for the Effinghams to deal with as they might 
think best; so Nancy, once more wrapped in the 
sailor’s coat, walked down the twisting path be- 
side Mrs. Bemis to the little cove where Clio and 
the Sea-gull waited for them. 

In Nancy’s pocket were the two bead neck- 
laces, each one wrapped in a small lace-edged 
handkerchief of sheer linen. Mrs. Bemis had 
given these to Nancy, saying that she had “a 
full dozen,” and adding that these, too, had been 
sent her from France; and in her hand the little 
girl carried the silk covered wooden box of beads. 

“T guess I'll always remember my eleventh 
birthday and these fine presents,” Nancy said 
gratefully, as she bade her new friend good-bye, 
and took her place in the boat. “‘ Though, of 
course, my real birthday is to-morrow,” she 
added. / 

The kittens had followed Nancy along the 
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path; and now as Clio pushed the boat clear from 
the shore one of them gave a flying leap that 
landed it in Nancy’s lap. Clio had raised the 
sail, the boat swung out into deeper water, and 
Nancy called: “Oh! Whatever can I do with 
this kitten? ” and Mrs. Bemis called back: “ Keep 
it. It’s a birthday present!” So Nancy held 
“‘Malty ” close under the sailor’s coat, thinking 
that Mrs. Bemis was exactly like a fairy god- 
mother who gave you everything you wanted. 
There was a favoring tide and wind, and the 
little boat skimmed over the water at a rapid 
pace. Hugh, from the hill pasture, watching the 
harbor with anxious eyes, was the first to dis- 
cover it, and raced to the shore hardly believing 
it could be possible that the Sea-gull was bring- 
ing Nancy safely home; and even as he called: 
“Nancy! Nancy!” as Clio skilfully swung the 
boat near the usual landing place, he wondered 
over the startling figure of the big negro woman. 
For Clio had arrayed herself in her gayest gar- 
ments for her Portsmouth visit. Her stockings 
were of bright yellow wool, and she wore a pair 
of gaily beaded moccasins that she had purchased 
from the Indians. Her dress was a blue and white 
plaid homespun, over which she wore a short 
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thick jacket of blue cloth; and about her woolly 
head was twisted a turban of various colors. 

Nancy and Hugh had so much to say that for 
a moment they both forgot Clio as they hurried 
toward home; and the negro woman, basket in 
hand, followed after them smiling and silent until 
they were near the house. Then, seeing the 
highway stretching off toward Portsmouth, she 
called: “ Yo’ brother gwine ter sail me back this 
afternoon? I be back then?” 

Hugh promised. At that moment Nancy saw 
her mother running across the yard to welcome 
the little daughter that she had so sadly feared 
she might never see again, and, without thought 
of Clio or anything else save that she was once 
more safely at home, Nancy ran to meet her. 

“ And this coat was in the Sca-gull,”’ Nancy 
explained, pointing toward the coat that lay on 
the end of the high-backed wooden settle. She 
had just finished the story of her adventure; of 
her resolve that the British sailors should not 
capture Hugh’s boat, and of all that had so 
quickly followed. Her mother and Hugh lis- 
tened soberly, both thinking how easily Nancy’s 
brave undertaking might have ended in sad mis- 
fortune and her fate remained unknown. 
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As the little girl finished telling of “ Aunt 
Wealthy’s ” kindness, and of the wonderful cabin, 
she lifted the coat, saying: “ I wonder what is in 
the pockets.” 

The first pocket held a small ball of string and 
a few rusty nails; and then, thrusting her hand 
into the inside pocket, Nancy drew out a sealed 
letter, and two pieces of folded paper. 

“Here is a sealed letter, Mother,” she said. 
“Why, ‘ General Sir William Howe’ is written 
on it,” and, holding the letter, Nancy looked to- 
ward her mother as if expecting a prompt ex- 
planation of so surprising a fact. 

Hugh in the meantime had been examining the 
folded papers. 

“A map! ’Tis a map of Portsmouth Har- 
bor!” he explained. “Those men were spies. 
Who do you suppose sent that letter to the Brit- 
ish general?” 

For a moment Mrs. Effingham made no reply. 
She had recognized Squire Thorne’s writing on 
the envelope. 

“ Put the letter and papers back in the pocket, 
Nancy,” she said quietly, “ and hang the coat in: 
the closet of the front room.” 

“Oh, Mother! Can we not do something 
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about those spies?’ Hugh demanded, as Nancy 
carried the coat to the front room. 

Nancy did not hear her mother’s response. 
She was thinking of her father with the Con- 
tinental troops in Cambridge, wondering if the 
letter in the coat pocket held any information that 
would be of help in driving the invading English 
soldiers from New England; and, like many other 
little maids of that time, she wished there was 
something she could do to help the war end. 

It did not even occur to Nancy that anyone 
save General Howe himself could open a letter 
addressed to him. “ But if Mr. Samuel Adams 
knew about those men and the map and the letter 
maybe he’d not let the British burn up our 
houses,” thought Nancy. For Mr. Samuel 
Adams, of Boston, was known to all loyal Ameri- 
cans as an ardent patriot, giving all his efforts 
to secure the independence of the Colonies. And 
as Nancy hung up the coat in the front room 
closet she was trying to think of some way that 
she could send word to her father about the grey 
boat and the mysterious letter. 


CHAPTER VI 
CAPTAIN THOMAS PICKERING 


Tuat afternoon, when Hugh and Clio had 
sailed off toward Shapley Island, Nancy was 
eager to ride over to the Crounly farm and see 
her friend Hester, give her the necklace of blue 
beads, and tell her of all that had befallen her 
since their last meeting; and her mother con- 
sented, warning her to be sure and start for home 
before sunset. 

“T shall feel anxious now, Nancy, whenever 
you are out of my sight,” she said. 

“ But, Mother, just think of all the nice things 
that happened to me,” pleaded the little girl. 
“T should never have known Aunt Wealthy, or 
had ‘ Malty.” And Hugh would have lost his 
boat.” 

“All those things are of small account, my 
dear, compared to your safety. Promise me that 
you will never again start off on any dangerous 
undertaking,’ and her mother’s voice was so 
serious and her face so grave that the little girl 
instantly gave her promise, adding: 
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“ But, Mother, you said soldiers were always 
in danger. And at the Battle of Bunker Hill 
last June, you said Joseph Warren was a hero 
because he did not think first of his own safety.” 

“To be sure, Nancy. Dr. Warren fought 
that America might not become enslaved. But 
you are a little girl; you are not expected to face 
the dangers and perils of war.” 

“Well, Mother, if I could help wouldn’t you 
want me to try?” pleaded Nancy, little imagin- 
ing how soon she was to have such an oppor- 
tunity, and that her mother’s answer would then 
mean a great deal to her. 

“Why, of course, Nancy. Even a little maid 
ought to do her best for the great cause of 
‘America’s independence,” replied Mrs. Effing- 
ham. “ And now slip on your brown jacket and 
new cap and be off, or you'll have but little time 
to visit with Hester.” 

“* Speedwell,” all bridled and saddled by Hugh 
before he left home, was fastened to an iron 
hitching-post near the front gate; and, with the 
blue bead necklace wrapped in the dainty hand- 
kerchief safe in her pocket, Nancy mounted the 
pony, waved her hand to her mother who was 
standing in the door to watch her start, and at a 
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word the impatient “ Speedwell” was off at a 
swift trot down the pleasant road leading to the 
Crounly farm. 

It seemed to Nancy that she had never felt so 
happy. “I guess it is because I have so many 
pleasant things to think about,” she told herself, 
as the cool October air swept against her face, 
and she remembered that her mother had said 
that they would surely try and sail to Shapley 
Island before October’s pleasant days had passed; 
and, happily planning on the present she meant 
to make for “ Aunt Wealthy,”—it was to be a 
fine scarf of white wool,—as “ Speedwell” 
trotted briskly along Nancy sang: 


“Plums and berries for a queen, 
Some be red, and some be green. 
Not a fish in any brook 
But doth jump to seize my hook.” 


A little turn in the road gave her a clear view 
of the Crounly house. 

With a little exclamation of surprise Nancy 
drew sharply on “ Speedwell’s ” bridle reins, and 
the pony came to a sudden halt, shaking his head 
as if disapproving of a stop when so near to a 
familiar stable. 
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“Whatever has brought soldiers to Crounly 
farm!” she exclaimed, for a number of mounted 
men were at the driveway leading toward the 
house, and Nancy was near enough to recognize 
several of them as foremost among the Sons of 
Liberty of Portsmouth. “There is Captain 
Thomas Pickering! ” she whispered, as a stalwart 
young man swung himself from his saddle and 
turned toward the house. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was among the 
first of the New England towns to resist Eng- 
land’s unfair treatment of the Colonies; and Cap- 
tain Thomas Pickering was foremost among her 
citizens in the endeavor to protect their rights. 
Nancy well remembered that it was Captain 
Pickering who had prevented the British ship 
Scarborough from landing its men in Ports- 
mouth; and to see him entering her friend’s 
house made her wonder if new dangers were at 
hand; and when “ Speedwell” suddenly darted 
forward she could not check his pace until she 
was close beside the group of mounted men, all 
of whom turned to look at the little girl as if 
puzzled by her unexpected appearance. One 
lifted his hand warningly. 

* Draw rein, little maid,” he called. ‘“‘ What’s 
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your hurry?” and before Nancy could speak the 
man had reached down and grasped “ Speed- 
well’s ” bridle in a firm hand. 

“Now, maybe you are bringing news from 
Squire Thorne? If so be, why, we are well met. 
You can tell us all about it,” he said. 

But before she could speak another man called: 
“ Don’t be so prompt, Mason. ’Tis Effingham’s 
little maid.” | 

“Well, what of that? Maybe she can tell us 
if the old Tory has had visitors of late. No 
strange boats along his shore, eh?” and he again 
looked at Nancy. 

The little girl nodded in response. 

“Day before yesterday there was a strange 
boat. And I heard one of the men Sud- 
denly Nancy stopped. If she told these Sons of 
Liberty that she had heard one of the men in the 
strange boat say that the squire had given them 
a letter; if she told them where that letter was, 
and to whom it was addressed, what might they 
not do to her Tory neighbor? And the little girl 
ended her sentence with: ‘“‘ They tried to steal 
my brother’s boat, but they didn’t.” 

“There! That’s news! That proves we must 
be on the lookout,” declared Mason. ‘“ Here 
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comes the captain. Tell him about the boat, 
little maid,” and Nancy turned to see Captain 
Pickering coming down the path with Mr. 
Crounly and Hester standing in the doorway. 

“ Hester!” she called, but Mason’s hand still 
held her pony’s bridle-rein, and a moment later 
Captain Pickering was standing beside her; and, 
with a word to Mason, “ Speedwell” was free. 

“Mr. Crounly has told me that you saved 
your brother’s boat,” he said smilingly, for Hugh 
had visited the farm that morning and told of 
Nancy’s adventure. ‘“ Now, if you could have 
captured those men you would have performed a 
great service for America. Tis full like they 
brought messages to our enemies. Well, better 
luck next time,” and, saluting the puzzled Nancy, 
with a few words to his companions, he mounted 
his horse and they rode off. 

Hester had come running to meet Nancy, and 
Mr. Crounly lifted her from the saddle, saying: 
“Run along; ll look after the pony,” and the 
two girls turned toward the house. 

“Where are they going, Hester?” Nancy 
questioned. 

“They are going to warn Squire Thorne; to 
bid him be off to Halifax or London. ’Tis said 
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he sends messages to General Gage and Lord 
Howe in Boston; that English boats land on his 
shore. Won’t you be glad, Nancy, to have him 
go? And, oh, Nancy, tell me about the Sea-gull. 
My father says *twas a wonder you were not 
swept out to sea!” and clasping Nancy’s arm, 
Hester drew her toward the house. 

“If Squire Thorne goes his sister will go, too,” 
said Nancy. “I don’t want her to go.” 

“ Why, Nancy Effingham! She’s just as much 
a traitor as the squire!” declared Hester. “ Of 
course she will have to go!” 

“Oh, dear!” Nancy exclaimed, sitting down 
on the front doorstep as if too discouraged to go 
farther. “ Don’t horrid things happen! And 
when I was riding over here, to bring you the 
blue necklace is 

“What necklace, Nancy? Wherever did you 
get a blue necklace?” Hester eagerly interrupted. 

“I made it,” and Nancy drew out the little 
package and displayed the handkerchief and 
the bead necklace; and in telling Hester of 
the box of beads she had brought home from 
Shapley Island, of “‘ Malty,” and of the many 
things that had befallen her since their last meet- 
ing, she for the time forgot about the troubles of 
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her Tory neighbors, and the letter addressed to 
the British general in the pocket of the sailor’s coat. 

“IT was coming to see you to-morrow, Nancy. 
Father isn’t going to take me to Boston, and 
I’m glad of it,” said Hester, as the girls went up 
the steps and entered the house. 

“Captain Pickering says ’tis not wise for 
Father to leave home now,” continued Hester 
soberly. “ The Sons of Liberty greatly fear that 
the British may send a warship into our harbor 
and attack the town. But Father says ’tis to be 
hoped the British will soon be driven out of Bos- 
ton. General Washington has them well shut 
up in Boston now.” 

Hester led the way into the sitting-room. She 
was about Nancy’s age, but not as tall. Her 
smooth black hair was braided just as Nancy’s 
was, and this morning was tied with a fine bow 
of yellow ribbon; and she wore a dress of blue 
homespun, over which was a white apron. Her 
eyes were a dark grey, and Nancy often thought 
she could tell exactly what Hester felt by look- 
ing at her eyes. “When Hester is provoked her 
eyes are almost black; and when she is pleased 
they are almost blue,” and this October afternoon 
Nancy decided that Hester was pleased. 
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As they entered the pleasant room Nancy ran 
toward a low bench that stood in one corner, ex- 
claiming: “ Oh, Hester! Queen Anne has a new 
dress; and so has Queen Elizabeth!” and she 
lifted a large doll from the bench and gazed ad- 
miringly at its dress of pale blue muslin. 

“T have changed their names,’ Hester an- 
nounced soberly. “‘ Even if they did come from 
London they are American dolls now, and so 
they can’t be queens. They are just Anne and 
Elizabeth.” 

“Well, anyway, they are the finest dolls in 
Portsmouth,” said Nancy, whose only doll was 
made of cloth, while these two had heads of china, 
with painted black ringlets, black eyes, and red 
cheeks. 

“We are ’most too old for dolls now, Nancy,” 
Hester continued soberly. ‘ Mother says I must 
think less of play and more of serious matters.” 

“What are ‘ serious matters’ ?” 

“Why, Nancy Effingham! As if you didn’t 
know! Father says the most serious thing in all 
the world is that King George the Third and the 
English Parliament should learn that they can- 
not enslave the people of America. Oh, Nancy!” 
and Hester’s voice lost its earnest tone, “ wouldn’t 
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it have been fine if you could have captured those 
British spies and brought them straight to Cap- 
tain Pickering? ” : 

“TI did capture a coat! I guess I would have 
frozen if one of the men had not left his coat in 
Hugh’s boat. And Hester,” and Nancy lowered 
her voice to a whisper, “ there was a letter in the 
pocket addressed to General William Howe. A 
sealed letter. And there was a map of Ports- 
mouth Harbor.” 

“Nancy! Whyever didn’t you tell Captain 
Pickering?” Hester exclaimed. 

“T am not going to tell anyone. Hester! 
Promise you won’t tell.” 

Nancy wondered at herself for wanting to 
keep secret anything that would help the Ameri- 
cans. But she felt sure that letter meant trouble 
in store for her friend Miss Thorne, and now she 
waited eagerly for Hester’s promise. 

For a moment Hester seemed to hesitate, then 
she said slowly: “ If you’ll show me the coat and 
the letter, Nancy, Tl promise not to tell until 
you say I may. But your mother will be sure 
to give the coat and letter to Captain Pickering 
if they stop at your house on their way to Squire 
Thorne’s.” 
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Almost before Hester had finished speaking 
Nancy was on her feet. 

“ Hester, if I ride through the fields I can get 
home before the men get to our house,” and she 
darted toward the door, with Hester close behind 
her, and the two little girls ran through the yard 
to a low shed where “ Speedwell” was fastened. 
As Nancy untied the rope and mounted the 
pony, turning him to a path that ran toward the 
fields that stretched off toward the Effingham 
farm, she saw Hester racing along in front of 
her; and, before Nancy overtook her, Hester had 
turned toward the upper end of the field where a 
white horse was cropping the short autumn grass. 

Nancy gave a shout of delight, for she in- 
stantly realized that Hester meant to mount 
“ Old Whitey ” and ride with her. 

“Oh, Hester! It’s splendid you thought of 
‘Whitey,’” declared Nancy. “I don’t want 
Mother to give that coat to Captain Pickering. 
We must get there first and get it.” 

“But, Nancy! Whatever do you mean to do 
with the letter?” Hester asked a little anxiously. 
But Nancy only shook her head in response. 
She was not yet sure what was the right thing 
for a little American girl to do with such a letter; 
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but she was sure Squire Thorne had written it, 
and that if it fell into the hands of Portsmouth’s 
“Sons of Liberty” it would mean not only 
trouble for the squire but for the friendly Miss 
Thorne. As the two girls made their way across 
field and pastures Nancy told Hester something 
of this, and Hester agreed that Miss Thorne 
could not be blamed for the squire’s acts. 

“Nancy, if you gave that letter to Miss Thorne 
wouldn’t that be the best plan?” Hester sug- 
gested; and Nancy’s face instantly brightened. 

“Yes! I am sure it would. But whatever 
can we do if Mother gives it to Captain Picker- 
ing before we get there? Make ‘ Whitey’ go 
faster, Hester!” she urged, as “ Speedwell” 
darted ahead of the clumsy old horse. 

As Nancy reached the top of a rise of ground 
she could see her own home; and, turning in the 
driveway, were the group of horsemen. 

“Oh! They’ve got there first! And Mother 
will surely give them the coat!” she exclaimed. 
But “Speedwell” raced down the slope so 
rapidly that Nancy found herself in the rear of 
the stables just as Captain Pickering swung 
himself from his saddle and rapped at the front 
door of the farmhouse. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LETTER 


In an instant Nancy had slipped from the 
pony’s back; and, leaving “ Speedwell” to take 
care of himself, she ran across the yard. Her 
mother, she knew, would now be at the front 
door, and Nancy realized that her only chance 
of securing the letter was to reach the closet in 
the front room while Captain Pickering was at 
the door. 

The kitchen was empty, and the little girl 
pushed open the door into a passageway leading 
to the front room in whose closet hung the sailor’s 
coat. She could hear the sound of voices in the 
front hall. 

“Mother is telling him! In a minute she’ll 
get the coat,” Nancy whispered as she tiptoed 
across the room and lifted the latch of the closet 
door. As she pulled it open the hinges squeaked 
warningly; the coat of the English sailor swung 
from its hook and, with a quick glance toward 
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the front hall, Nancy reached toward the pocket, 
seized the letter, and fled back to the kitchen, 
and was off toward the rear of the stable. 

“I must hide it,” she thought, as she slipped 
the letter into the pocket of her homespun skirt, 
and looked anxiously toward the pasture hoping 
to see “ Old Whitey ” bringing Hester toward 
the stable. But neither Whitey nor Hester were 
in sight. Nancy wondered if her mother had dis- 
covered the loss of the letter; and fastening 
““ Speedwell’s ” bridle-rein to a near-by tree, the 
little girl once more turned toward the house. 

“Tl go ’round the corner to the front door; 
then I can see if Captain Pickering has the coat,” 
resolved Nancy, turning the corner of the house 
just in time to see her mother hand the coat to 
Captain Pickering, and to hear him say: 

“Perhaps, as you suggest, Mrs. Effingham, 
there is no real proof that your neighbor is work- 
ing against the American cause. But the papers 
in this coat will help us decide that matter. If 
Squire Thorne is sending letters to King 
George’s soldiers tis time he had a word of warn- 
ing. And here is the little maid herself,” he 
concluded; and the gallant captain made Nancy 
his most courtly bow. With a few more words 
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regarding the beleagured coast of New England, 
and with the sailor’s coat over his arm, he 
mounted his fine horse, and rode down the high- 
way toward the Thorne place. 

Nancy glanced toward her mother, expecting 
some word of surprise over the missing letter; 
but Mrs. Effingham made no mention of it. She 
was very grave; and Nancy realized that her 
mother, as well as herself, was troubled by the 
thought that Miss Thorne might now have to 
leave the home she loved and face a voyage either 
to Nova Scotia or England, and all the perils 
and discomforts it would involve. 

Before Nancy really comprehended that her 
mother still believed the letter to be in the pocket 
of the coat she had given to Captain Pickering, 
Hester came running into the room. She was 
bareheaded, and her usually smoothly braided 
hair was now loose and hung in a tangled mass, 
and she was evidently greatly excited; never- 
theless she did not forget to make the usual polite 
greeting to Mrs. Effingham, and to wait for 
Nancy’s mother to question her before she began 
what shé was so eager to tell. 

“* Old Whitey’ wouldn’t go fast! So I just 
had to send him home,” she explained. 
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“ Hester and I rode across the fields, Mother!” 
Nancy explained. 

“Why, whatever for? I declare, Nancy, you 
seem to run wild these days. Why did you not 
come by the road?” questioned Mrs. Effingham. 

“We wanted to get here before Captain 
Pickering ”” Hester began to explain, but a 
warning glance from Nancy brought her sen- 
tence to a sudden end. 

But Mrs. Effingham understood that Hester 
and Nancy had their own secrets, and asked no 
further questions. Not for a moment did she 
imagine that the wild ride across fields and pas- 
ture had anything to do with the letter addressed 
to Sir William Howe. She was glad, however, 
that she was no longer responsible for it. In 
giving Captain Pickering the coat she had only 
said that there were papers in an inside pocket; 
and he had responded that he would look them 
over before accusing Squire Thorne of activities 
against America’s cause. 

“Run up to Nancy’s chamber, Hester, and 
put your hair in order,” suggested Mrs. Effing- 
ham; and the two little girls ran off to Nancy’s 
room eager to talk of the success of their plan. 

“Oh, Nancy! You didn’t get here in time, 
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did you!” Hester exclaimed before they were 
half-way up the stairs. 

“‘Sh-h-h-h; yes, I did,’ Nancy whispered; 
and they did not speak again until they reached 
Nancy’s room, and she had closed the door. 

“ Here it is,” she said, drawing a square white 
letter from her pocket. “ Look, Hester! It has 
two big seals on the wrapper; and the wax is 
stamped just like the framed picture in Squire 
Thorne’s hall,” and she held the letter out for 
Hester to see. 

“?Tis a shield with crossed swords and some 
letters,” said Hester, “ but what are you going 
to do with it, Nancy?” 

“T don’t know! But, Hester, promise again, 
promise solemn and sure that you won’t tell!” 
Nancy urged, her own face very sober. “ I don’t 
want Miss Thorne driven away from her home, 
Hester. And if they can’t prove that the squire 
is our enemy and helps General Gage, maybe the 
Sons of Liberty will let them stay.” 

“Would that letter prove Squire Thorne is 
trying to help the English?” asked Hester. 

Nancy nodded. “ 'That’s why I wanted to get 
it,” she responded. 

“Then, Nancy Effingham, you are a traitor 
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yourself! Yes, you are!” declared Hester. 
“You ought to give that letter to Captain Pick- 
ering.” 

“You said ’twould be the best plan to give it 
to Miss Thorne,” Nancy reminded her. 

For a moment Hester seemed to hesitate. 
She, as well as Nancy, had received many a kind- 
ness from the friendly Englishwoman whose 
home and safety now seemed threatened by this 
sealed letter addressed to a British general; and, 
before she had replied to Nancy, Hugh called: 

“Hurry down, Nancy. IT’m home from 
Shapley Island, and I’ve got something for you.” 

“Don’t tell, Hester! Promise!” Nancy 
pleaded, as they both started toward the stair- 
way, and Hester gave a nod of assent. 

Both the girls were eager to see what Hugh 
had brought; and with the letter once more safely 
in the deep pocket of her skirt, and assured by 
Hester’s reluctant nod, Nancy ran to the sitting- 
room closely followed by Hester, to find Hugh 
standing in front of the fire while jumping about 
at his feet were two Maltese kittens! 

“Had to bring this one in a bag,” said Hugh, 
laughing delightedly at Nancy’s surprise and 
pleasure. ; 
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“ Aunt Wealthy said ‘ Tease’ was lonely,” he 
continued, “‘ and she thought perhaps ‘ Malty’ 
was, too.” 

Both Hester and Nancy were now too ab- 
sorbed in the kittens to be troubled over the let- 
ter; and when Hester declared that she must 
start at once or it would be dark before she could 
reach home, she was thinking more about Mrs. 
Bemis’s wonderful cabin and of all Nancy had 
told her of her adventure than of the letter. 

After Hester’s departure Hugh had more to 
tell of his sail down the harbor. 

“There’s a British ship beyond the islands,” 
he said soberly. “’Tis as if she were waiting for 
some signal from the mainland.” 

“Well, my son, Captain Pickering and several 
friends have been here to-day and I gave them 
the sailor’s coat Nancy captured,” and Mrs. 
Effingham smiled at her little daughter as if 
Nancy had been of some great service to a great 
cause, “and you may be sure that Portsmouth 
men are on the watch and will be able to defend 
the town from any attack; now we must attend 
to our chores before nightfall,” and Mrs. Effing- 
ham turned toward the pantry, while Hugh 
started toward the shed. 
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The October day was now drawing toward 
sunset, and the fire on the wide hearth sent 
flickering shadows about the room. Nancy drew 
her own little chair nearer the fireplace, and lift- 
ing “Tease” to her lap again began to think 
about the letter, and to realize that it was a more 
serious matter than she had thought. 

Hester’s declaration that Nancy would be a 
traitor if she did not give the letter to Captain 
Pickering seemed a truly dreadful thing to the 
little maid whose father was a soldier with the 
Continental forces in Cambridge. 

“* And if I do give it to him ’twill mean that 
Squire Thorne will be taken prisoner. Maybe 
Miss Thorne would, too. Oh, dear!” and Nancy 
sighed so deeply that the kitten gave a leap to 
the floor, where it stood looking up at her for a 
second and was then off to join “ Malty” in a 
scramble up the side of the wood-box. 

But Nancy was too troubled even to notice 
the kittens. And it was indeed a serious question 
for the little girl to decide. The patriotic spirit 
of the people of New Hampshire in 1775 had 
already been proved, and the flourishing town of 
Portsmouth had sent out privateers to capture 
any English ships that threatened New Eng-. 
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land’s security. Sitting there in the firelight 
Nancy recalled that it was nearly a year, on 
December 13th, 1774, since Paul Revere rode 
from Boston to Portsmouth with news that Eng- 
lish troops were to be sent to reinforce Fort Wil- 
liam and Henry, at the mouth of Portsmouth 
Harbor. The next day Portsmouth men had 
surrounded and captured the fort; and Ports- 
mouth men had taken part in the Battle of 
Bunker Hill on the 17th of June of the past 
summer, 1775. And Hugh had said that a Brit- 
ish warship was even now in the outer harbor. 

“Maybe this letter has something to do with 
that ship! Oh! I do wish I knew what to do!” 
thought Nancy. 

“Clear the way,” called Hugh, as he pushed 
open the door leading to the shed, his arms filled 
with wood, and Nancy quickly drew her chair 
further into the shadows just as her mother came 
from the pantry. 

“Tis candlelight time already,” she said, light- 
ing a tall bayberry candle. ‘“ Well, Nancy, 
child, you are tired out, and no wonder. You 
must have been up at daylight, and no rest to-day! 


You'd best go straight to bed as soon as supper 
is over.” 
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Usually Nancy could discover a number of 
excellent reasons why she should sit up until her 
mother went to bed: she would want to read an- 
other chapter of Christian’s wonderful adven- 
tures in “ Pilgrim’s Progress”; or to write a let- 
ter to her father, or to knit a while on the yarn 
stockings for him. But to-night she had none 
of these excuses to offer. She ate her porridge 
and milk silently; and when Hugh again spoke 
of the British warship lurking at the harbor 
mouth, and said: “Ill wager those men in the 
grey boat came from that ship, and that there’s 
some Tory hereabout ready to give them a sig- 
nal,” Nancy looked up with so frightened an ex- 
pression that Hugh instantly added: “ But Cap- 
tain Pickering will watch out for them. I guess 
Squire Thorne will not be our neighbor much 
longer. Won’t you be glad to see the last of 
him, Nancy? And all his fuss about your pony! ” 

Nancy shook her head. She was about to say 
that she didn’t want the Thornes to go away, 
when Hugh continued: 

“ What’s the birthday celebration going to be? 
(Guess you don’t want to go fishing after all, do 
you, Nancy?” 

And again Nancy shook her head; and, with 
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a glance at her little daughter, Mrs. Effingham 
said: 

“Nancy is too tired to talk. Run off to bed, 
dear. You ought to be very happy, for, if you 
didn’t capture the sailors, you saved the Sea- 
gull; and who can tell but what those papers in 
the sailor’s coat pocket may be a great help to 
Captain Pickering, and even to the safety of 
Portsmouth.” 

Nancy could not speak. It seemed that 
the letter in her pocket was made of lead, and 
her mother and Hugh both looked anxiously 
after the little girl as she lit her candle, bade them 
a sober “ good-night,” and started for bed. 

“The child is tired out,” said Mrs. Effingham, 
as she began to clear the supper table; “ to-mor- 
row is her birthday, and I have not had a chance 
to even think of a gift for her. And as for a cake 
tis out of the question. There’s hardly a pound 
of white flour to be had in all Portsmouth, to 
say naught of sugar.” 

“And English ships bringing a plenty for 
Tories,” said Hugh, “ but Mother, I’ll have a 
fine gift for Nancy if you don’t mind a few shav- 
ings on your kitchen floor. You know that 
archery game Miss Thorne told Nancy about? 
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Well, I have the right wood for the bow and 
arrows, and I can finish them to-night. The 
shield is all ready save painting, and I can finish 
that early to-morrow morning.” 

“Of course I don’t mind shavings, Hugh. 
*T will be a fine present, and a game that she and 
Hester can enjoy together!” and Mrs. Effing- 
ham smiled approvingly as Hugh brought in his 
tools and the strips of seasoned wood and began 
his work. 

*“* Nancy had best be quiet at home to-morrow,” 
continued Mrs, Effingham, as she seated herself 
near the lightstand with her knitting. “ Make 
sure the pony does not get into the Thorne fields, 
and so set the squire in a rage.” 

“We'll not be troubled with the old Tory 
much longer, I'll wager,” declared Hugh. 

“Miss Thorne has been a kind neighbor,” his 
mother reminded him. “’Tis a pity that a selfish 
king has power to bring all these troubles upon 
neighbors and friends in a far-off land.” 

“ King George will not have that power much 
longer in New England. By next spring Wash- 
ington will drive all the English soldiers home,” 
declared Hugh, as he skilfully sandpapered the 
slender arrow. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ‘‘ PRINCE GEORGE ” 


ALTHOUGH it was hardly dark when Nancy 
went up-stairs she had meant to go to bed at 
once. But, as she set her candlestick on the small 
table between the two narrow windows, she was 
repeating to herself what her mother had said 
about the letter. 

“It’s just as Hester said; I'll be a traitor if 
I don’t give it to Captain Pickering. And 
maybe those men in the grey boat were from 
that ship Hugh saw!” and Nancy peered out 
into the gathering darkness. 

Portsmouth was not very far; she could easily 
reach the fine Pickering mansion within an hour, 
and be home again before the night grew late. 
But she knew her mother would never consent to 
her going. “ She would send Hugh. And Hugh 
wouldn’t tell him about Miss Thorne,” thought 
Nancy, for the little girl was still determined to 
do her best to protect the friendly English- 
woman. 
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“Tl go now,” Nancy decided, and she ran 
across the room, opened the closet door and took 
out the grey cape that she wore on cool days, 
and slipped it over her shoulders. It came to the 
bottom of her dress and covered her completely. 
Then she drew on the knitted cap Aunt Wealthy 
had given her, blew out the candle and cautiously 
opened her chamber door. 

She could hear the murmur of her mother’s 
voice and Hugh’s. “ They’ll not go to bed be- 
fore I’m home,” she assured herself. “ If I can 
get out of the house without making a noise Ill 
not have a bit of trouble, and Tl tell Mother 
just as soon as I get home,” and she carefully 
made her way to the staircase. 

Every step seemed to bring a loud creak, but 
she reached the front door without stumbling. 
A heavy bar fastened this door, and it took 
Nancy some time to remove it. Then she drew 
the door open and stepped out, and in an instant 
was running down the path to the highway that 
led to Portsmouth. 

There was only a faint breeze from the har- 
bor; the grey road stretched like a ribbon between 
the familiar fields, and Nancy could see the 
glimmering lights of distant farmhouses. 
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It was not long before she passed the turn 
of the road that led to the Crounly farm; and 
now the tower of the North Church rose dark 
against the evening sky, and the outlines of the 
houses of the town made her realize that she was 
near the market square. Soon a clatter of hoofs 
and the sound of men’s voices coming directly 
toward her made Nancy stop for a moment, 
and she could plainly hear the words of the old 
song: 


“ Who would true valor see 
Let him come hither. 
All here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather,” 


and with the jingle of spurs and the beat of the 
horses’ hoofs several horsemen swept by. Nancy 
crouched close to one of the tall elms that shaded 
the street. “They didn’t see me,” she whispered, 
and realized that now, at the first edge of the 
evening, many people would be abroad in the 
streets, returning to their homes, or on errands. 

“Tf I should meet Molly Mason or any of 
Mother’s friends whatever would I do!” Nancy 
thought fearfully, as she hurried down the wide 
street that led to the Pickering house, for she 
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well knew she would be promptly questioned as 
to her errand in town. 

As she reached the path leading to the house 
and saw the lights the little girl hesitated, and it 
took all her courage to go up the wide steps to 
the front door. She was about to grasp the brass 
knocker when the door suddenly opened, and 
Nancy found herself gazing straight up at Cap- 
tain Pickering himself. 

“Tf you please, sir, I am Nancy Effingham,” 
she faltered, as the tall man gazed down at the 
little figure that seemed a part of the shadows. 
“And I have brought a letter. ”*Twas in the 
pocket of the sailor’s coat. ’Tis to Sir William 
Howe i 

“Whatever is this? Who gave you the letter? 
Come with me; I have but little time,” and he 
started down the steps and turned toward the 
stable with Nancy running beside him and tell- 
ing him of Miss Thorne, of her fear that this let- 
ter, with the squire’s seal, might mean trouble 
and exile for her kind friend; and she had not 
finished her story when the glimmer of a lantern 
at the stable door showed them the captain’s 
horse, saddled and awaiting him. 

“Let me see the letter,” and Captain Picker- 
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ing held the troublesome missive close to the 
flickering light of the swinging lantern, read the 
address, and closely examined the seals. “’Tis 
from Thorne; no doubt. The very proof we 
need. You should not have meddled with this 
matter, little maid,” he said sternly. “ I must be 
after my men now, and I'll leave you at your 
own home. You can perch safely enough in front 
of me,” and before Nancy could reply he had 
lifted her to the saddle-bow, swung himself up 
behind her, and the big bay horse was trotting 
down the curved driveway. 

“ But Miss Thorne is not to blame for what 
her brother does,’ Nancy managed to say; “ and 
she does not want to go away.” 

“ What made you change your mind about this 
letter and bring it to me?” questioned the cap- 
tain, as if he had not heard her plea for the 
friendly Englishwoman. 

“ Because,” Nancy hesitated a moment, and 
then went on, “because Hester Crounly said I 
was no better than a traitor if I tried to help 
Tories.” 

“True enough! But ’tis not to be expected 
that a little maid should know that all our lib- 
erties are now in danger. Why, there’s not a 
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bag of flour in Portsmouth town save in the 
storehouse of some Tory; and our soldiers in 
Cambridge need supplies; we have scant supply 
_of arms or ammunition; and if Tories in Ports- 
mouth be sending messages to English generals 
in Boston it may well prove that our town is in 
danger,” said Captain Pickering. 

““ My brother says there’s a British ship in the 
outer harbor,” Nancy faltered, as a dash of rain 
came against her face; for the stars had vanished; 
a thick blackness now shut out all familiar land- 
marks, and a cold wind lashed the trees along 
the way. 

“To be sure there is. And my men are at the 
shore waiting forme. Tis the Prince George, I 
doubt not,” declared the captain, “and here we 
are near your father’s house!” and he drew rein 
close to the stone wall. “ Run your best out of 
this storm, little maid. You have well proven 
your loyalty this night.” 

“But Miss Thorne ” pleaded Nancy, as 
her feet touched the firm ground. 

“No harm shall befall her. She may stay if 
she chooses, thanks to her small neighbor,” prom- 
ised the captain, and was off down the dark road. 

Nancy fled up the path, pushed cautiously 
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against the front door that yielded easily, closed 
it noiselessly after her, and crept up the stairs. 
Her cape was dripping with rain, and as she 
reached her chamber door she heard the front 
door slam violently, and hurrying steps as Hugh 
ran to close it. 

In a moment Nancy had unfastened her cape 
and pulled off her wet cap; hurriedly she slipped 
off her dress, removed her shoes and stockings, 
and was at last safe in her own bed, where she 
lay listening intently, half expecting to see her 
mother appear, and to know that her trip to 
Portsmouth had been discovered. 

“ T’'ll tell her all about it to-morrow morning,” 
was Nancy’s last waking thought. 

That was a night that was long remembered 
by the people of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and was to have its permanent place in the his- 
tory of the American Revolution. The British 
ship Prince George, loaded with flour for the use 
of the English soldiers in Boston, was captured 
by the brave Captain Pickering and his men who 
put out through the storm, boarded the ship, and 
brought her to the inner harbor. Her cargo con- 
tained two thousand barrels of flour, the greater 
part of which was promptly forwarded to Wash- 
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ington’s army in Cambridge, only three hundred 
barrels being reserved for the use of the people of 
Portsmouth. 

Nancy woke early the next morning, and her 
first thought was to hang up the rumpled cape 
and cap. The storm had passed with the night, 
and the morning of her eleventh birthday was 
clear and bright, and Nancy dressed as quickly 
as possible, brushing and braiding her hair, and 
slipping a fresh blue and white checked apron 
over her homespun dress. 

She was still resolved to tell her mother the 
story of the letter and of her flight to Ports- 
mouth, but she now decided not to speak of it 
until after breakfast; and as she ran down-stairs 
and opened the kitchen door and saw Hugh and 
her mother both smiling as they called out: 
“Happy birthday!” and “ Malty” and “Tease” 
come jumping toward her, Nancy for the mo- 
ment forgot all the worries and troubles of Tory 
neighbors and mysterious letters. 

Breakfast was ready, with hot corn bread and 
honey as a special birthday treat; and as Nancy 
took her seat at the table she exclaimed over a 
tiny package that lay beside her plate. 

“Open it, dear! "Tis something you have seen 
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before, but I trust you'll like it none the less,” 
said her mother, and Nancy eagerly unwrapped 
a small case of faded violet velvet and opened it. 

“Oh, Mother, ’tis your acorn pin!” she said, 
lifting a golden acorn-shaped pin and holding it 
as carefully as if she feared it might break. “Is 
it truly for me?” 

“It is indeed. Your birthday present.” 

* But your mother gave it to you when you 
were a girl!” Nancy said, adding quickly: “ No 
little girl in Portsmouth has so fine a pin.” 

While Nancy was admiring the golden acorn, 
and endeavoring to eat her breakfast, Hugh 
moved uneasily in his chair, glancing now and 
then questioningly toward his mother, and doing 
his best not to look toward the far corner of the 
kitchen where his own gift for Nancy was partly 
hidden by a high-backed wooden chair. But as 
soon as Nancy left the table, saying: “ Tl carry 
my lovely pin up-stairs and put it in the top 
drawer of my chest,” Hugh was also on his feet. 

“Wait, Nancy! I have a present for you! 
Tis behind the chair in the corner! ” 

Nancy was off like a shot, and drawing back 
the chair exclaimed excitedly: “’Tis an archery 
set! An archery set!” 
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“Don’t touch the target, Nancy. The paint 
isn’t dry yet,” Hugh warned his sister, as she 
picked up the long bow that Hugh had made 
from a straight hazel-bush sapling, and then ex- 
amined the arrows, with a turkey’s feather set 
cleverly in just above the notch. 

“Tl make you some more arrows; I only had 
time to make these two,” he said, well pleased at 
Nancy’s evident delight over this unexpected gift. 

Both Nancy and Hugh were familiar with 
bows and arrows as weapons of the Indians, who 
were still a menace along the borders of New 
England, and Hugh had shot many a fat rabbit 
with them; but to use them as a game was a new 
idea; and Nancy was at once eager that Hester 
should see her gifts and to hear what Mrs. Ef- 
fingham now told of the part archery had played 
in the history of the world. 

As Nancy examined the well-made arrows her 
mother reminded her of the story of Robin Hood 
and his band of outlaws in Sherwood Forest, 
famous archers all; and told of a Hindu poet 
who, thousands of years ago, wrote “'The bow 
gives us victory over all the world.” 

Hugh offered to set up the target in the or- 
chard, and, while Nancy ran up to her room to 
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put her treasured pin in safety, he carried the 
painted shield out of the kitchen, but stopped to 
call back: “ Mother! Tell Nancy Hester is com- 
ing down the road.” 

So when Nancy came back and her mother 
said: ‘“‘ Just step to the front door, Nancy, and 
tell me if there is anyone in sight,” the little girl 
suddenly recalled her last night’s adventure, 
wondering if her mother already knew of it, and 
if Captain Pickering was in sight, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Mother, I will tell you just why 
Mrs. Effingham smilingly interrupted her. 

“Run to the front door, dear,” she said, and 
Nancy obeyed, pulling open the heavy door and 
wondering what she would see. 

“Hester! Hester!” she exclaimed, running 
down the path to meet her friend, who, dressed 
in her best gown of blue wool, with a cape of the 
same material, and a round cap of blue velvet 
trimmed with a band of white feathers, and 
carrying a small covered basket, was coming up 
the path. 

“Pve come to spend the day, Nancy. Your 
mother invited me,” she announced, “ and there 
is a present for you in this basket.” 


” but 


CHAPTER IX 
NANCY'S BIRTHDAY 


But the basket with Nancy’s birthday gift was 
not all Hester had brought: she had wonderful 
news to tell. And before Nancy could open the 
basket, or Mrs. Effingham could welcome their 
visitor, Hester was eagerly relating the great 
tidings of the capture on the previous night of a 
British ship laden with flour. 

“ Captain Thomas Pickering and other Ports- 
mouth men rode to the shore and put off in all 
the storm. ‘They boarded the Prince George, 
and she is now in harbor with the American flag 
flying. I’m sure we could see her from your 
pasture hill, Nancy!” 

“Twill be a proud sight indeed,” declared 
Mrs. Effingham; “run and tell Hugh, Nancy, 
and we will all go,” and as the little girls ran 
toward the orchard Mrs. Effingham took a warm 
shawl from the closet and hastened after them. 

Hugh hardly waited to hear Hester’s story 
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before he was racing up the hill, with the others 
close behind him. 

“Look! They are taking her toward the 
wharves! ” he exclaimed. “If I had but been out 
in the Sea-gull this morning I might have sailed 
in with them. If I had known of the plan maybe 
I'd have managed to have gone along with Cap- 
tain Pickering last night!” and Hugh’s face 
clouded at the thought of the adventure he had 
missed. 

“ Nancy,” whispered Hester, “ Father brought 
news from town this morning that ’twas due to 
those sailors who tried to steal Hugh’s boat that 
the Prince George came so near shore. Both the 
men were on board! What did you do with the 
letter?” 

“T gave it to Captain Pickering,” Nancy re- 
plied; but she said nothing of her evening visit to 
Portsmouth, though she quickly added: “ He 
promised no harm should befall Miss Thorne, 
Hester, and that she need not leave unless she 
wanted to go.” 

Hester made no response. She was watching 
the white sails of the British ship, now captained 
and sailed by Americans, as it made its way to 
the Portsmouth wharves; and now they retraced 
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their steps to the orchard, and Hester did her 
best to admire what Nancy proudly described 
as “my archery set.” 

“Tis naught but a bow and arrows and a 
target,” said Hester. “TI have a fine bow myself 
made by an Indian. But ’tis a fine target, and 
the arrows are well made,” she quickly added. 

“Miss Thorne says ’tis a game much liked in 
France, and that prizes are given for the archer 
whose arrows hit the center the most times. Her 
arrows are all painted in bright colors, and her 
shield has a golden center,” Nancy explained; 
“but I haven’t opened your basket! I do won- 
der what is in it!” and the little girls smiled at 
each other as they hastened back to the house. 

“Lift the cover carefully, Nancy,’ warned 
Hester. “ Maybe you ought not even to look 
at it now!” 

But this suggestion came too late, for Nancy 
had taken off the cover of the basket and the 
napkin of shining damask that lay just inside, 
and was exclaiming: “’Tis a cake! A cake with 
real sugar frosting! Oh, Mother! Come and 
see! Here is ‘ Nancy’ in sugar letters across the 
top! Oh, Hester, ’tis beautiful!” 

“Tis the very last of our white flour and 
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sugar!” Hester smilingly declared, “and my 
mother said that ’twas best to use it for some- 
thing worth while.” 

“°Tis wonderful! Jl always think of this 
cake on all my birthdays,” said the delighted 
Nancy. “’I'was most kind of your mother to 
make it, Hester! ” 

“T helped, Nancy. I beat the eggs, and sifted 
the flour, and creamed the butter!” said Hester; 
“and wait ’til you cut it! It has bits of citron, 
and raisins, and Although she did not 
finish the list of the marvels the cake contained 
Nancy was too excited to notice it. She was re- 
luctant to have her mother set the cake in the 
pantry, with the promise that it should be cut 
when they had dinner. 

Hester was wearing the necklace of blue beads 
Nancy had made for her, and when Nancy ran 
up-stairs to put on her own necklace Hester went 
with her; and Nancy proudly displayed the 
golden acorn pin. 

“T guess no other little girl in Portsmouth has 
aught so fine,” she said, as she put it back in its 
case of faded violet velvet. 

But Hester shook her head at this. ‘“ Thou 
forgets that Lucy Purcell has a string of seed 
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pearls that her father brought from India, and 
she is but ten years old,” she said; “‘ and Lady 
Wentworth gave Molly Mason a fine turquoise 
ring.” 

“Vd not take her ring. She’s all for King 
George. My mother says ’tis a good thing that 
Governor John Wentworth has left the province, 
and taken himself to Halifax,” said Nancy; 
“and, Hester, here is the box of beads Mrs. 
Bemis gave me. Look, these tiny beads are as 
pretty as Lucy’s pearls. We could make us 
necklaces of them.” 

Hester eagerly agreed; and, drawing the cush- 
ioned bench near the window where the warm 
October sunshine fell full upon them, the two 
little girls sorted out the shining beads, and 
planned a visit to “ Aunt Wealthy.” 

“°T was small use trying to help Miss Thorne 
by getting the Tory letter, wasn’t it, Nancy?” 
said Hester, as they heard Hugh call up the 
stairs that dinner was ready. ‘“ When did you 
give it to Captain Pickering?” 

Nancy’s first impulse was to tell Hester of her 
carrying the letter through the dark to Ports- 
mouth, and of her ride home through the storm 
perched on the captain’s saddle; but before she 
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could speak Hugh called again; and, remember- 
ing the wonderful birthday cake, Nancy started 
for the stairway with Hester close behind her. 

It was Hester who brought the cake to the 
table and set it before Nancy; and as Nancy 
looked at the letters that formed her name she 
was almost sorry that she could not keep it just 
as it was; but Hugh and Hester were both smil- 
ingly waiting for her to cut it, and, with great 
care, Nancy firmly set the knife through the 
smooth white frosting. 

“A piece for Mother first,” she said. “ Oh! 
Whatever is that?” for her knife had struck 
against something that surely was not citron or 
raisin, and Hester fairly bounced in her chair as 
she exclaimed: “’Tis a ring, Nancy! A cornelian 
ring. *Tis for you!” and Nancy picked up the 
shining circle of amber-colored cornelian, and 
held it up for them all to admire, and then slipped 
it on the forefinger of her left hand. 

“Oh, Hester!” she said. “ You have given 
me a ring!” and Hester felt that Nancy’s voice 
spoke all her thanks, and she was quite ready to 
agree when Nancy declared that she was sure 
that no little girl could possibly have a happier 
birthday. 
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“T do wish I could send my father the rest of 
this cake,” Nancy said as she finished the last 
delightful crumb of the generous piece she had 
cut for herself. 

“Well, you can, Nancy!” Hugh instantly re- 
sponded. “ He would well like some of the late 
pears, and the fine pound sweetings. Mother!” 
and Hugh pushed back his chair and looked ear- 
nestly at his surprised mother, “ let’s pack up a 
load of food for the Portsmouth soldiers in Fa- 
ther’s regiment. We have plenty of vegetables 
and chickens, and you have a fine store of plum 
jam.” 

And, greatly to Nancy’s surprise, her mother 
did not seem to think Hugh’s plan impossible. 

“You would have to take the things yourself, 
Hugh. There’s no man in Portsmouth now who 
can be spared, and I know well that Washing- 
ton’s soldiers in Cambridge need food and cloth- 
ing.” 

“My mother has a dozen pairs of wool socks 
all ready to send,” said Hester, “and Mrs. Mason 
has knitted four wool vests for the soldiers.” 

“IT could start to-morrow and sleep at Aunt 
Dorothy Bartlett’s house in Newburyport, and 
get to Cambridge on Saturday. There'll be no 
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danger, Mother. All the towns ’twixt here and 
Cambridge are loyal; and ’tis said Washington 
now has Gage’s soldiers well shut up in Boston,” 
urged Hugh. 

“Well, my son, I am minded to let you go. 
’Tis a great undertaking for a boy of only four- 
teen years, but if we can gather up a load of 
men’s clothing and a store of food Nancy’s cake 
shall go with them to your father. We'd best 
lose no time. Nancy and Hester can drive 
‘Speedwell’ to Mrs. Mason’s and tell other neigh- 
bors of our plan, and you and I, Hugh, will make 
ready our vegetables and fruit.” 

For a moment Nancy and Hester gazed at 
each other as if they could hardly believe that so 
wonderful a plan could really be carried out; 
and then they lost no time in putting on their 
capes, and were off to the barn to harness the 
grey pony into the little cart in which Nancy 
often drove to Portsmouth, or to neighboring 
farms, to do errands for her mother. 

“Remember, girls, that you are to carefully 
explain to Mrs. Mason what Hugh’s plan is; 
he must not attempt too heavy a load. Go to 
Mrs. Treadwell’s on Middle Street; she is ever 
ready to help. Do not linger, Nancy, but get 
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home as soon as may be,” said Mrs. Effingham, 
and Nancy took her seat in the little cart and 
with a word to the pony the girls were off on 
their errand. 

“Nancy, do you not wish we were going with 
Hugh? We would surely see General Wash- 
ington in Cambridge,” said Hester. 

“T could give him a part of my birthday cake,” 
responded Nancy, and the girls smiled at each 
other at the thought of so daring a deed as offer- 
ing cake to the fine Virginian soldier who com- 
manded the Continental Army, and who, in the 
autumn of 1775, had so wisely stationed his men 
about Boston as to confine the British to the 
town, and exclude the provisions of the country- 
side from reaching them. 

“ But truly, Nancy, would you not well like 
to ride through Hampton, and see the fine towns 
of Newburyport and Salem; and best of all 
Cambridge, and maybe even Boston?”’ persisted 
Hester. 

“Of course I would, Hester! ’I'would be 
even better than a day’s sail down the harbor,” 
replied Nancy. 

“ Well, then, why do you not ask your mother 
to let you go? Why don’t you, Nancy?” urged 
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Hester. ‘“ You’ve not seen your father since 
early spring, and ’tis said everywhere that the 
soldiers at Cambridge may be sent to far-off 
places, even to New York.” 

Nancy listened soberly; and, as Hester con- 
tinued to describe all that Nancy would surely 
see and do on a journey to Cambridge, she be- 
gan to think that perhaps her mother might con- 
sent. 

“‘T will ask her the moment I get home,” she 
promised; and was now eager to complete their 
errands and reach home. 

Mrs. Mason was well pleased with a chance 
to send the warm knitted vests to the soldiers; 
and Mrs. Treadwell packed the back of Nancy’s 
cart with packages. Hester’s mother had a big 
basket of eggs and a firkin of fresh butter ready 
for Hugh’s wagon; but now Hester and Nancy 
were so eager over the thought of the chance of 
Nancy going with Hugh that they could talk of 
nothing else. 

“Tf you go to Boston, Nancy, you’ll no doubt 
see the fine stores on King Street where they 
have dolls straight from Paris! Be sure and re- 
member about them, Nancy!” said Hester ear- 
nestly, and then added, “ But you do not like 
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dolls nearly as well as you do a pony or your 
kittens!” 

“Of course I don’t!” Nancy quickly re- 
sponded. “Why, ‘Speedwell’ is alive. He 
knows a lot of things; and so do ‘ Tease’ and 
“Malty.’ And they like me back. Dolls are 
just make-believe.” 

“'That’s why I love my dolls, because I can 
make-believe they are the nicest kind of real peo- 
ple. Oh, Nancy, you will remember all about 
any fine doll you see, and tell me!” pleaded 
Hester. 

Nancy nodded, and then laughed. “ We talk 
as if *twas all settled that I should go with Hugh. 
But ’tis full like Mother will not hear of such a 
thing,” she said, and when she left Hester at the 
gate of the Crounly farm neither of the little 
girls was very hopeful that Mrs. Effingham 
would consent to her plan. 

When Nancy reached home she found that 
Hugh had drawn the covered market-cart into 
the yard, and that he and his mother were busily 
at work sorting apples and selecting vegetables. 
Nancy unharnessed “ Speedwell,” and led him to 
the stable. 

“Tl ask Mother just as soon as I go back,” 
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she resolved. But as she ran across the yard 
Hugh called to her: 

“ Nancy, how would you like to ride as far as 
Newburyport with me and stay with Aunt Bart- 
lett until I come back? Mother says you may if 
you want to!” 

“Oh! But I want to go to Cambridge with 
you, Hugh!” declared Nancy. 

“Of course you do, but you can’t,” Hugh re- 
plied, “and you need not go to Newburyport if 
you don’t want to.” 

“Twill be a fine chance, Nancy, dear, to visit 
Aunt Dorothy. Hugh will be away but a few 
days, and who knows when you can go again,” 
said Mrs. Effingham. And Nancy agreed; at 
any other time such a visit would have seemed 
wonderful and exciting to the little girl; but after 
Hester’s talk of Cambridge and Boston Nancy 
did not feel greatly pleased that she could only 
go a part of the journey. 

“Tl wake you up in good season, Nancy,” her 
mother promised that night when at an earlier 
hour than usual they all made ready for bed. 

“Tt will be almost another birthday celebra- 
tion,” said Hugh laughingly, as he bade Nancy 
good-night. 


CHAPTER X 
DANGER 


“* Tr the fog goes a fishing we shall have fine 
weather, but if it goes a hunting look out for a 
storm,’” said Hugh, quoting the saying of the 
Penacook Indians, as he came into the kitchen 
on the morning after Nancy’s birthday, and 
found his mother preparing breakfast by candle- 
light. “The fog is moving seaward,” he con- 
tinued, “so by the time we reach Hampton ’twill 
be clear sky. Where is Nancy?” 

“ She'll be down by the time the porridge is 
cooked. And now, Hugh, remember you are to 
start home on Monday. You had best sleep at 
Cousin Mumford’s in Salem, and then you will 
reach Aunt Dorothy’s in good season on Tues- 
day, and then you can bring Nancy home on 
Wednesday.” 

“Unless the weather proves bad, Mother,” 
Hugh responded; “and David Crounly has 
promised to be here early, and to stay until I 
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am home. Tell him to keep an eye on ‘ Speed- 
well,’ or the squire will again complain.” 

Before Mrs. Effingham could reply Nancy 
came running into the kitchen. She wore her 
new dress, a blue and brown checked homespun, 
with its wide collar of embroidered linen, and the 
string of tiny pearl beads was about her neck and 
the pretty cornelian ring on her hand, and she 
carried her grey cape. 

“Why, Nancy! Your cape is as wrinkled and 
untidy as if it had been out in the rain!” ex- 
claimed her mother, as she lifted the garment 
and gazed at it in amazement. “I do not see why 
it should be so wrinkled.” And again Nancy was 
prompted to tell of her ride from Portsmouth; 
but Hugh bade her eat her breakfast at once. 

“Unless we are started by sunrise we'll be 
late getting to Newburyport,” he said and Nancy 
sat down at the table. 

“Now, Nancy dear, I have put such things as 
you will need in the covered basket, and a pack- 
age of fine white yarn for your Aunt Dorothy. 
Be sure you tell her about Mrs. Wealthy Bemis, 
and forget not to speak of the courage of Captain 
Thomas Pickering. Forget not your manners, 
for your Aunt Dorothy has no small girls of her 
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own so that her eyes will be sharp to notice your 
faults.” 

Nancy nodded. Aunt Dorothy was her 
father’s sister, Mrs. Bartlett, and she came for a 
visit occasionally, but Nancy had never before 
been away from home without her mother, and she 
began to think that, after all, she would not go. 

“Perhaps, Mother, you'll be too lonely if I 
go with Hugh,” she suggested. 

“Tl be busy every moment, and you will be 
safely home within a week. Hugh is ready to 
start,” and Mrs. Effingham shook the grey cape, 
and handed Nancy the pretty round hat of golden 
brown velvet; and the little girl was ready for 
her journey, and in a moment was beside Hugh 
on the broad seat of the covered wagon. 

“'There’s a box of luncheon under the seat, 
children!” Mrs. Effingham called after them, and 
stood for a moment watching the cart, with its 
load of warm clothing, fruit and vegetables, for 
the Colonial soldiers. 

“Tis a good thing for Nancy to be with her 
‘Aunt Dorothy for a few days. I fear I let the 
child run wild here, and Dorothy will keep a 
sharp eye on her,” thought Mrs. Effingham, as 
she returned to the house. 
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She had no fears as to Hugh’s safety on his 
journey to Boston. The towns through which 
he would pass, Hampton, Newburyport, Ips- 
wich and Salem, were all loyal to the American 
cause; and Hugh was a thoughtful lad, wise be- 
yond his years; so his mother was sure that he 
would reach Cambridge without adventure, and 
she knew how welcome the load of provisions 
would be to the Portsmouth men and their com- 
panions who, at the alarm of Lexington, had has- 
tened to join the defenders of America’s freedom 
from British invasion. 

This was not the first time Hugh had driven 
over the road to Newburyport, and holding the 
reins over the brown horse “ Major,” he was 
well pleased to have Nancy for his companion. 

“Major” started off at a good pace, and 
Nancy began to feel that it was really a fine 
thing to be starting for a visit to Aunt Bart- 
lett. 

As they drove through Portsmouth few people 
were about; and once on the highway leading 
through Hampton village the fog had vanished 
and the October sunlight fell brightly on the 
crimson leaves of the maples, and the golden 
tipped elms. Wayside grasses and vines were 
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bright with autumnal colors, the fragrance of 
near-by orchards sweetened the crisp morning 
air, and Hugh and Nancy were both in good 
spirits as they talked of all that Hugh would see 
in Cambridge. 

“And Boston too, maybe!” Nancy hopefully 
suggested. “I do wish I were going with you!” 

“Twill truly be wonderful to see General 
Washington,” responded Hugh. “ And maybe 
Tl give him a good bit of your birthday cake, 
Nancy. If I do you may be sure that I'll tell 
him you sent it,” and the brother and sister 
laughed happily at the possibility of the great 
general tasting Nancy’s birthday cake. 

“And will you tell him how I saved your 
boat from being captured by those English sail- 
ors; and that I carried the squire’s letter to Cap- 
tain Pickering is 

“You mean Mother gave him that letter!” 
Hugh interrupted; but Nancy laughingly shook 
her head. 

“No, Hugh! I tried to tell Mother but I 
didn’t. Listen. I carried the letter to Captain 
Pickering, and he brought me home in the rain!” 
and Nancy quickly told of her hope to protect 
Miss Thorne from becoming involved by the 
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squire’s Tory activities, of Hester declaring that 
such help would be the act of a traitor, and ended 
by saying: “I wonder what Captain Pickering 
did with that letter to General Howe.” 

Hugh had listened in amazement; he began 
to think that Nancy’s courage was equal to any- 
thing, though he said nothing of this to his small 
sister, but gravely responded: “ You'd best tell 
Mother as soon as you get home. I know about 
the letter. Captain Pickering returned it to 
Squire Thorne, and advised him not to welcome 
English spies hereafter. One of the men told me 
that they all thought Captain Pickering far too 
easy with the Tory. They all hoped Portsmouth 
was to be cleared of such folk.” 

“Oh! I’m glad Miss Thorne is going to 
stay!” declared Nancy. 

“Td well like the old squire to know that he 
has you to thank that he wasn’t ordered to be 
off,” said Hugh; “ always making a fuss about 
“ Speedwell,’ and calling us ‘ young rebels.’ ” 

“Maybe he can’t help being a Tory,” said 
Nancy, and then gave a quick exclamation of 
surprise, for almost directly in front of them, 
from a wood road that opened into the highway, 
appeared two horsemen. 
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The men were evidently as much surprised as 
were Hugh and Nancy. But they turned their 
horses quickly across the road so that Hugh was 
obliged to pull sharply on the reins and bring the 
surprised “ Major ” to a sudden halt. While one 
of the men held his horse so that he blocked the 
way the other rode close up to the wagon and, 
stooping from his saddle, peered under the can- 
vas top. 

“A young lady taking a morning ride!” he 
exclaimed, doffing his pointed cap. ‘“ And where 
to, young sir?” he questioned more sharply, fix- 
ing a commanding glance on Hugh. 

“'To my aunt’s house in Newburyport,” re- 
plied the boy. “ You are abroad early, sir, and 
your horses look as if you had traveled far,” con- 
tinued Hugh, who, though troubled by the ap- 
pearance of the strangers, as yet felt no fear of 
them. 

“Two young travelers for Newburyport, 
Simon. What say that we ride beside them? ” the 
man called to his companion, who _ instantly 
swung his horse about and came to the other side 
of the wagon asking: 

“ ‘What’s your load, young sir?” 

“Vegetables and apples, chiefly,” answered 
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Hugh, slapping the reins sharply over “ Major” 
who started on. For a short distance the men 
rode beside the wagon without speaking, then 
they fell behind, and Nancy leaning out and look- 
ing backward could see that they were talking 
earnestly together. 

“Who do you suppose they are, Hugh?” 
Nancy whispered. 

Hugh shook his head. “ Whoever they be, 
Nancy, say no word of my being bound for Cam- 
bridge,” he replied. “I could wish they had gone 
on before us.” 

They had now entered on a long stretch of 
lonely road beyond Hampton. On one side rose 
a forest of tall pines, and on the other rough 
pastureland sloped away to the distant marshes 
that bordered the coast. Hugh knew that there 
were no houses or any settlement for some dis- 
tance, and he resolved not to let Nancy know that 
he was at all uneasy regarding the two horsemen 
who kept so close behind the wagon. 

“°Tis a good thing to have company on this 
lonely road,” he said, smiling at his sister. 

But Nancy did not smile back. “’Tis as if 
they had taken us prisoners, Hugh,” she whis- 
pered; and at that moment the horsemen again 
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quickened their pace and came up beside the 
wagon. 

“Do you know these roads, boy?” asked the 
man who had first spoken to Hugh, and who 
Nancy now noticed had red hair, and a scar across 
one cheek. 

“Yes, sir! This one takes us on straight to the 
Merrimac River; but a half mile or so on there’s 
a turn leading to Haverhill,” replied Hugh. 

“We have traveled far and our horses are 
tired, and we ourselves need food and rest. 
Maybe you can tell us of some house near at 
' hand?” said the man. 

“ There’s no house for miles,” answered Hugh. 

“Hugh,” whispered Nancy, “we can give 
them the food in our box,” and, without waiting 
for her brother’s response, she turned toward 
Simon, who rode on her side of the cart, and said: 
“ Our mother gave us a box of luncheon. Tis 
under this seat, and you can have it, and we have 
plenty of fine apples.” 

“Why, that is good news. ’Tis full like there'll 
be enough for us all!” responded the man, a little 
smile creeping about his stern mouth as he 
glanced at the little girl perched on the high seat 
of the wagon. 
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“'There’s a spring of good water not far from 
here where we can water the horses. You'll be 
welcome to the food,” said Hugh, feeling, some 
way, more secure and friendly toward these 
strangers since Nancy’s offer of their luncheon. 

Jake smiled and nodded. “The sooner we 
stop the better,” he declared; and when a half 
mile further on, Hugh pointed to an opening 
among the pine trees saying: “ ‘There is the place. 
The spring is just beyond those birch trees,” both 
the men urged their horses forward and entered 
the wood road well in advance of the wagon. 

“We will have to give ‘ Major’ a rest here,” 
said Hugh, looking a little anxiously at his sister, 
“and maybe these men will stay here for a while. 
I wish I knew where they were bound.” 

This little side road led to a pool of clear 
water fed by a boiling spring which sprang up 
just above it. There were a number of moss- 
covered rocks near by, and a small clearing 
enclosed and sheltered by tall pines. The midday 
sun shone warmly upon this enclosure, and it was 
here that Nancy and Hugh had looked forward 
to having their noonday meal. Hugh had 
brought his flint and steel, and meant to start a 
fire and roast potatoes. 
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When the wagon reached the enclosure the 
horsemen had left their saddles, and the tired 
horses had their noses deep in the clear water of 
the pool, and as Hugh jumped from the wagon 
and helped Nancy down, the two men watched 
them closely. 

“Here is our box of lunch!” announced 
Nancy, drawing the box of food from under the 
wagon seat, “and we can make a fire and roast 
potatoes and cook some bacon.” 

“Tis a feast, no less!” declared the man 
whose cheek was scarred. “Ill take a look into 
that wagon of yours a bit later; but now food is 
the first thing. Simon, get a blaze going near 
those rocks, while I give these poor beasts a 
chance for a bit of grass,” and he unsaddled both 
horses. 

Nancy took off her long cape and then stood 
watching Hugh and Simon as they skilfully laid 
the dry twigs and struck the sparks that quickly 
started a blaze. Although neither Nancy nor 
Hugh showed the slightest fear of their com- 
panions they both hoped that, as soon as the 
strangers had rested and eaten the luncheon, they 
would ride on and leave the young Effinghams to 
continue their journey to Newburyport. 


CHAPTER XI 
NANCY RESCUES THE WAGON 


Boru the men ate heartily; exclaiming over 
the excellence of the corn bread and plum jam, 
and eating numberless roasted potatoes and strips 
of bacon. Nancy and Hugh had but little appe- 
tite, and nibbled at their food in silence save when 
one of the men asked them a question, and then 
they answered as briefly as possible. 

It seemed a long time to Nancy before the last 
bit of food was finished; then, as the two men 
stretched themselves out on the dry grass to rest, 
Hugh sprang up saying: “Come, Nancy, ’tis 
time we were off. I wish you a good journey, 
sirs,” and the boy nodded smilingly to the two 
men, who now instantly started to their feet. 

“Not so fast, young sir! Who gave you per- 
mission to take leave of us? Why, you have too 
tempting a cargo to travel the highway alone. 
Wait a bit and we'll ride on with you,” said Jake, 
moving between Hugh and the wagon. 
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“We do not want to wait longer,” declared 
Nancy, who had now climbed to the wagon seat. 
“°Tis already mid-afternoon, and we are but 
half-way to Newburyport.” 

As Jake talked his companion approached the 
wagon and began to examine the carefully, 
packed load. 

“ Zounds!” he exclaimed. “ Here are a dozen 
pairs of wool socks; and knit vests, and some good 
flannel shirts! A rich cargo indeed! We can 
outfit ourselves in good shape, and with food to 
spare! You were bound beyond Newburyport 
_ with this load or I miss my guess,” and he looked 
sharply at Hugh and then at Nancy, who now 
realized that these men meant if possible to rob 
them of the contents of the wagon, perhaps even 
of the wagon itself and their sturdy brown horse. 
Instantly both Hugh and Nancy resolved to do 
their best to save these, and, if such a thing was 
possible, to deliver the contents of the wagon to 
Washington’s soldiers in the Cambridge camps. 

But how this could be done they could not 
yet imagine. Already Jake had unharnessed 
“Major” and led him into the pine woods. 
Hugh had darted after him only to be ordered 
back in so threatening a tone that the boy sharply, 
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realized that he and Nancy were in the power of 
these men. 

“‘ Get up to the wagon seat beside your sister,” 
commanded Simon, and Hugh obeyed. The two 
men, after a brief talk together, and without 
another word to their prisoners, stretched out 
again on the grass; and Nancy and Hugh talked 
together in whispers. 

“They are King’s men,” declared Hugh; 
“there’s no doubt of it. And spying about the 
coast towns and carrying news to Boston.” 

“*T would be fine if we could take them pris- 
oners,” said Nancy; “would it not be a great 
deed, Hugh, if we could take them to General 
Washington?” 

“Tis not to be thought of, Nancy. If we 
could but get the wagon safely away ’twill be all 
we can do,” Hugh replied. 

Once or twice during the afternoon Hugh and 
Nancy left the wagon to drink at the spring, to 
wander about the clearing, and to watch the sun- 
light fade into twilight behind the tall pines, and 
tried to think of some way by which they might 
escape from these men. 

As darkness came on Jake and Simon became 
instantly alert; the smouldering coals of the noon- 
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day fire were fed with kindlings and wood; more 
potatoes and bacon were cooked; and Nancy and 
Hugh heard their companions talk of the plan 
they had decided on. 

“We'd best not bother with these children. 
They'll be naught but a nuisance,” declared 
Simon. 

“Not bother! If we leave them behind we'll 
have the whole countryside at our heels!” re- 
sponded his companion. “They'll have to go 
with us ’til we get to Boston. This wagon is 
great luck; mind you, Simon, we are good 
Yankees taking food to the poor creatures in 
Cambridge,” and at this both the men laughed 
heartily, and set about their preparations for the 
journey. It was decided that Simon should ride 
one and lead the other, while Jake toak his seat 
in the wagon beside Hugh. 

“This little maid can contrive herself a nest 
among these bags and packages,” said Jake, and 
this Nancy managed to do, Hugh helping her 
move the bags, and placing the bundles of cloth- 
ing so that she could rest comfortably. 

“Don’t be afraid, Nancy,” he whispered. 
“We'll get the better of these fellows, I'll 
wager.” 
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“Are we really going to Boston?” Nancy 
asked anxiously. 

But Hugh had no chance to respond, for 
Jake’s hand grasped his shoulder and pulled 
the boy sharply up to the wagon seat, and Nancy 
was left alone among the bags and bundles. 
She took off her velvet cap and rested her 
head against the soft bundle of flannel shirts; 
and as the wagon moved on through the dark- 
ness Nancy peered out at the opening at the front 
of the cart and could see the glimmer of stars 
in the clear sky. She touched her cornelian ring, 
and the beads about her neck, and thought of all 
the safety and comfort of her home that now 
seemed so far away. 

Nancy was too excited to sleep. Jake now 
held the reins, and Nancy wondered where they 
were going. She could see the dark shadows of 
the forest that bordered the road on each side; 
and, almost unconsciously, repeated to herself the 
lines written about New England forests a hun- 
dred years before Nancy was born: 


“Trees both on hills and plains in plenty be; 
The long-liv’d oak, and mournful cypress tree ; 
Sky-towering pines, and chestnuts coated rough; 
The lasting cedar, with the walnut tough; 
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The rosin-dropping fir, for masts in use; 

The boatmen seek for oars the light grown spruce. 
The red shumac, and more trees still there be 
That are both good to use and rare to see.” 


“I’m glad I know poems to say over to my- 
self; it’s company,” Nancy thought, remembering 
that her mother had once said that very same 
thing to her; and the little girl drifted off to sleep, 
nor did she awaken until it was broad daylight. 

For a moment Nancy stared about the wagon 
thinking that what she saw must be part of a 
dream; and then, with an exclamation of wonder, 
she was climbing over the bags to the wagon seat. 
For neither Jake nor Hugh was in the wagon; 
and “ Major,” freed from his harness, but fast- 
ened to a sapling by his bridle rope, was nibbling 
at such grass as grew within his reach. 

In a moment Nancy was out of the wagon, ex- 
pecting to see Hugh and the two men near at 
hand. But there was no one to be seen, and the 
little girl looked about, half afraid to venture 
far from the wagon, and found herself near the 
bank of a shallow brook, in a small clearing shut 
in by closely growing trees. 

“Hugh! Hugh!” she called, but there was 
no response. “ Major” lifted his head and 
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whinnied as if he, too, was calling his young 
master. 

“Tf Hugh has left me it’s because he couldn’t 
help it,” thought Nancy. “I wonder if poor old 
‘Major’ had to keep going all night, and where 
I am,” and she looked carefully about the clear- 
ing, noticing that there was only a rough cart 
track which seemed to end at the brook. 

An hour passed before Nancy felt really sure 
that the men and Hugh were not ‘close at hand. 
She had taken the covered basket from the 
wagon, bathed her face in the brook, and made 
herself as tidy as possible, and now sat down on 
an old tree stump to make her breakfast on the 
red, juicy apples from the wagon. 

“*Major’ is tired. He looks all droopy,” she 
thought looking at the brown horse. “I won- 
der if those men got frightened, if someone was 
after them, and why they took Hugh?” But 
even the thought that Hugh had been taken away 
against his own will did not make Nancy afraid 
that harm would befall him; and every moment 
she half expected to hear approaching steps and 
the sound of her brother’s voice, and so did not 
fully realize the loneliness and danger of her own 
position: a little girl not knowing where she was, 
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or in what direction to turn for help. And it 
was small wonder that, as the hours passed and 
no sound save the murmur of the brook broke 
the silence, Nancy became thoroughly alarmed. 

“TI can’t stay here. I can’t!” she whispered, 
looking across the brook where a lane seemed to 
open through the underbrush. 

She walked along the edge of the thickly 
growing woodland wondering what lay beyond 
it, and then back to the shallow stream, and by 
midday Nancy’s mind was made up: she would 
harness “ Major,” drive across the brook and 
along the rough lane. 

“ Tt must lead somewhere,” she thought, as she 
backed the patient brown horse between the 
wagon shafts, and made ready to start. 

Nancy had often helped Hugh harness 
“Major,” and she knew exactly where each strap 
and buckle belonged; and climbing to the wagon 
seat she urged the horse into the stream and up 
the easy slope to the lane. As the wagon jolted 
along, its sides swept by the branches of trees, a 
new resolve entered Nancy’s mind. She would 
do her best to find her brother: to go on without 
knowing what had befallen Hugh was not to be 
thought of; and she brought “Major” to a 
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standstill, and for a few moments sat quietly try- 
ing to think of what it was best to do. 

“Hugh would surely come back for me. I'll 
just fasten ‘Major’ to one of these trees and 
go back. ‘Those men sha’n’t have our wagon 
anyway,’ thought Nancy; and in a moment she 
was out of the wagon, and had fastened the 
horse’s bridle rein to one of the trees bordering 
the lane, and then turned and ran back along the 
way she had just traveled. 

Before she reached the brook she could hear 
voices. 

“They have come back. Maybe Hugh is 
there,” she thought, but made her way cautiously 
through the underbrush until she was very near 
the shore and could look across the stream. 

Both the men were there; they had dismounted, 
and were now talking angrily. 

“That boy will bring all Salem about our 
ears. We were fools to come back here!” de- 
clared Simon; and Nancy could see that Jake’s 
sharp eyes were peering about as if expecting to 
find some clue to the missing wagon. “’Tis no 
use staying here. At any moment the constables 
will be riding upon us,” continued Simon, swing- 
ing his horse about. 
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“Tis a pity to lose that wagon,” declared 
Jake, “but there’s naught to do now unless we 
can overtake it again,” and he also mounted, and 
the two men rode off. 

Nancy watched and waited until the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs could no longer be heard. 
Then, very cautiously she went along the bank of 
the stream looking for a place where she could 
cross, and stopping every few moments to listen, 
hoping to hear Hugh’s familiar voice calling her 
name. 

She was beginning to feel very hungry; and, 
although the woods and undergrowth gave shel- 
ter from the wind, there was a sharp chill in the 
October air. The only cheerful thought Nancy 
had to encourage her was the fact that “ Major” 
and the wagon with its stores were safe; that 
these men, whoever they might prove to be, had 
not succeeded in their plan of securing them. 

Nancy did not succeed in finding a place where 
she could cross the brook, and seated herself on 
a moss-covered ledge where she could watch the 
clearing, determined to stay there if need be until 
nightfall, in the hope that Hugh would surely 
return. 

An hour had passed since the men disappeared, 
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and Nancy’s quick ears caught the sound of 
voices. 

“Oh! They are coming back!” she whispered, 
hastily concealing herself behind a group of small 
spruces; but in a moment she heard Hugh’s 
voice. 

“Nancy’s gone! And the wagon! They’ve 
made off!” 

Instantly Nancy ran out from behind the trees 
to the bank of the stream, calling: ‘“ Hugh! 
Hugh! Here I am!” and clapped her hands 
joyfully at the welcome sight of her brother 
mounted on a fine sorrel horse, while close behind 
him rode two men who stared in amazement at 
Nancy’s sudden appearance; and the little girl 
instantly recognized one of them as her father’s 
cousin, Mr. Edward Mumford of Salem. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Hugh forded 
the shallow stream, closely followed by his com- 
panions; and before he could tell the story of 
his disappearance Nancy exclaimed: 

““* Major’ and the wagon are safe, Hugh! I 
drove them up this lane! Wherever have you 
been? ” 

“Safe? Did not those men make off with 
them after all? Nancy, you and Captain Picker- 
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ing are the bravest folk in Portsmouth! My 
‘sister has saved the horse and wagon!” Hugh 
proudly announced, and “Cousin Mumford ” 
dismounted and greeted Nancy cordially, saying: 

“A brave little maid indeed, and I doubt not 
a hungry one. We'd best find your wagon and 
start toward Salem. Your brother did well to 
come for help.” 

“ Ride with me, Nancy,” said Hugh, and Mr. 
Mumford lifted the little girl to sit in front of 
her brother, and they led the way followed by 
the two men. 

“'The other man is a Salem constable,” said 
Hugh, in answer to Nancy’s question, “and 
Salem men are on the highway to search for that 
Jake and Simon. I made off while you were 
asleep, Nancy,” he continued, “ for I knew ’twas 
our only chance for me to get help. But ’tis 
five miles to Salem; and I had gone but half the 
distance when those men nigh overtook me. I 
had to hide twice before they gave up and turned 
back. And when I reached Salem I had to wait 
for Cousin Mumford to inform the constables. 
But ’tis all right now, Nancy, since you saved 
‘Major’ and the wagon. ’Twas indeed a clever 
deed.” 
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“Tm so hungry, Hugh!” Nancy responded. 

* Well, Cousin Tabitha Mumford will have a 
fine dinner for us,” said Hugh encouragingly; 
“and, Nancy, what do you think! Major John 
Sullivan will reach Salem to-night, and is to stay 
at Cousin Mumford’s house!” 

But Nancy was now too tired and hungry to 
even be interested in so brave a soldier and loyal 
patriot as John Sullivan who, coming to Ports- 
mouth from Maine as a young lad, had secured 
employment with a Mr. Livermore, and by his 
natural gifts and love of study became an eminent 
lawyer. He had promptly offered his services 
to the Continental Army, and now held the title 
of major. Later on he became a general, and a 
governor of New Hampshire. 

Hugh and Nancy knew him well, and Hugh 
nearly forgot all the troubles of the adventurous 
journey in the thought that Major Sullivan 
would be his cousin’s guest that night. 

The wagon was where Nancy had left it, and 
Hugh and his sister once more took their places 
on the high seat; Mr. Mumford and the con- 
stable rode on ahead, as they said this lane led 
to the highway, and “ Major ” plodded on behind 
them. 


CHAPTER XII 
IN SALEM 


To Nancy the journey from the brook to her 
cousin’s house in Salem seemed a far longer dis- 
tance than all the rest of the ride from Ports- 
mouth. She was too tired to question Hugh; nor 
did she even think of the fact that she was far 
beyond Newburyport and well on the way to 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Mumford rode beside the wagon and 
pointed out the fine houses of Philip English and 
Mr. Bowditch, and Jacob Crowningshield; and 
as the rough road curved nearer the shore Nancy 
could see the boats and craft at anchor in the 
harbor. The constable had left them, and Nancy 
realized they had turned into a driveway lead- 
ing to a square white house, and in a moment 
Mr. Mumford had lifted her from the wagon, 
the front door had opened wide, and then Cousin 
Tabitha’s arms were about the little girl and 
Nancy heard her say: “The brave little maid; 
what an adventure for the child,” and Mr. Mum- 
ford’s response: “ You may well say so, ‘Tabitha. 
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’Twas Nancy who saved this wagon from those 
scamps.” 

And then Nancy was in the long narrow hall, 
with Cousin Tabitha’s arm still about her. 
“We'll go straight up-stairs, dear child. Jane 
has hot water ready for you, and you shall have 
something to eat at once. Whoever heard of such 
times as these when ’tis a danger for children to 
travel the highway?” 

Hugh brought Nancy’s basket to the door, 
and Nancy was glad indeed to slip out of her 
wrinkled garments and to bathe and dress before 
the dancing fire. 

Jane helped the little girl put on the pretty 
dress of blue merino with its two deep flounces 
edged with velvet; and she admired Nancy’s 
crystal beads and cornelian ring. 

“These are my best slippers,” said Nancy, as 
she put on the strapped slippers of bronze kid, 
and Jane declared that no little girl in Salem had 
a nicer pair. 

Before Nancy had finished dressing there was 
a great commotion in the driveway. 

“°Tis Major Sullivan!” declared Jane. 
“There’s to be a fine dinner for him to-night!” 
and Nancy ran to the window and looked out. 
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“Yes! There he is! There he is! And three 
soldiers with him,” and Nancy joyfully recog- 
nized her father’s friend Major John Sullivan, 
as he swung himself from the saddle, and, hat in 
hand, bowed to Mr. and Mrs. Mumford who 
came out to welcome him. 

And now Nancy even forgot her hunger in 
her delight and eagerness to see and speak with 
Major Sullivan, and the good-natured Jane 
nearly lost patience with this little maid who had 
so unexpectedly appeared at the Mumfords’ door. 
It seemed a long time before Cousin Tabitha ap- 
peared at the door, a Cousin Tabitha so elegant 
that Nancy stared in amazed delight. 

For Mrs. Mumford was dressed in her best to 
do honor to the officers of the Colonial Army 
who were her guests. Her soft grey hair was 
drawn up in a shining roll on top of her head with 
a tall comb bright with crystals; and Nancy had 
never before seen a dress as beautiful as the violet 
brocade, with its collar of delicate lace, that Mrs. 
Mumford wore. As she came smilingly toward 
Nancy the full skirt seemed to hold all the light 
in the room, and Nancy exclaimed: 

“Qh, Cousin Tabitha! You look so lovely!” 
and gazed at her with admiring eyes. 
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“Thank you, dear child. You look very nice 
yourself,” responded Mrs. Mumford, “ and now 
we must not keep Major Sullivan waiting for his 
dinner. He rode from Cambridge, and tells us 
he saw your father this very morning,” and tak- 
ing Nancy by the hand Mrs. Mumford started 
toward the stairway. 

Nancy would never forget her first dinner in 
Salem. She sat between Major Sullivan and her 
brother Hugh; and the friendly major, with his 
black eyes and thick dark hair, told them of their 
father, and questioned them regarding the two 
men who had so evidently planned to capture the 
wagon and its contents for their own use. 

“T'was Nancy saved the wagon; and she saved 
my boat, too!” declared Hugh, and told the story 
of Nancy’s voyage across Portsmouth Harbor. 
** And one of the men left his coat with a letter to 
General Howe in it,” he concluded; and then 
came so many questions from Mr. Mumford and 
from Major Sullivan that, almost before she 
realized it, Nancy was telling of her evening visit 
to Captain Pickering, and of his promise that 
Miss Thorne should not be troubled. 

Major Sullivan listened gravely. Squire 
Thorne’s activities for the Tory cause were well 
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known to him, and he would have been glad to 
hear that the man had left New England. 

Nancy and Hugh listened eagerly to all that 
Major Sullivan told of General Washington. 
His headquarters in Cambridge had been estab- 
lished at the Vassall mansion; and it was rumored 
that Lady Washington and her son, John Parke 
Custis, would arrive from their home in Virginia 
before the end of the year to stay for the winter; 
“and by early spring,” continued the major, 
“all the fine British troops will have left Boston. 
General Gage will soon be on his way to Eng- 
‘Jand, and Lord Howe will be in command.” 

Nancy and Hugh were both glad to go straight 
to bed as soon as dinner was over, and it was late 
when Nancy awoke the next morning. Jane had 
already started the fire, and the sound of church 
bells reminded Nancy that it was Sunday morn- 
ing. 

“Mistress Mumford say not to wake you, and 
she gone to church!” announced Jane as she led 
the way to the dining-room where Hugh was 
waiting for her; and as they ate their breakfast 
they talked eagerly of all that had befallen them 
since they left home. 

“Major Sullivan has already started for 
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Portsmouth,” said Hugh, “and Cousin Mum- 
ford sent a letter to our mother. I think ’twas 
chiefly about you, Nancy.” 

“ Why?” questioned Nancy. “ Why would it 
be about me? Would it be to say that I am to 
go with you straight to Cambridge? ” 

Hugh shook his head. “No, ’twas not that; 
Cousin Mumford plans to go with me, and we 
are to start early to-morrow morning. I heard 
Cousin Tabitha say that your going was not to 
be thought of, and that she would well like for 
you to spend the winter here with her. Tl wager 
that’s what was in the letter: to ask Mother to 
let you spend the winter.” 

“Oh, Hugh! I don’t want to stay! I want 
to go home!” Nancy instantly declared. 

“Why, I should think you’d well like to visit 
here! Salem’s not so far from Boston that Father 
could not come to see you; you could go to school, 
too. And a 

“Tf you like it so much,” Nancy interrupted, 
“you can stay here. But I am going home! 
Look, Hugh, is not that a funny cupboard, all 
curved and round inside, like half a barrel? ” and 
Nancy pointed to a cupboard at the end of the 
room—a cupboard with diamond-paned glass 
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doors; and, forgetting for the moment about 
visits and their possibilities, Nancy and Hugh 
turned toward the end of the room, and stood 
looking up admiringly at the shining white paint 
of the curved cupboard shelves that held the blue 
Canton teacups, as large as small bowls, and stout 
little pitchers, and thin-edged plates. 

On the other side of the fireplace was another 
cupboard where were stored blue jars filled with 
foreign sweetmeats, and, on the upper shelf, a 
row of frail glasses, which sparkled in the sun- 
shine. 

That afternoon Cousin Tabitha opened the 
cupboard and Hugh and Nancy were permitted 
to sample the sharp flavor of the preserved gin- 
ger, and to taste the delicious guava jelly; and 
when from a deep drawer under the cupboard, 
Cousin Tabitha lifted a Chinese doll, a lady 
dressed in a robe of crimson silk embroidered in 
white flowers, and holding in one hand a tiny 
white silk fan with sticks of carved sandalwood, 
even Nancy began to think that a visit with 
Cousin Tabitha might not be wholly impossible. 

“You can take her to your room for company, 
Nancy,” said Cousin Tabitha. “Her name is 
Ti-Lo,—and she came straight to this house from 
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China when I was just your age. Some time I 
will show you the fine chairs and chests, and the 
tiny china cups she brought with her.” And, 
although she had often declared that she liked 
kittens and “ Speedwell” much better than any 
doll, Nancy was so delighted to have Ti-Lo’s 
company that she set her on the little table beside 
her bed that night. 

Mr. Mumford and Hugh had started for Cam- 
bridge before Nancy was up; and Mrs. Mum- 
ford and Nancy ate breakfast together, with 
Ti-Lo sitting on the deep window-seat facing 
Nancy. 

“We shall see Major Sullivan again to-day, 
Nancy, and he will bring me a note from your 
mother. Do you know I asked a great favor of 
her, and when Major Sullivan comes I shall know 
what she thinks of my plan for you to make me a 
visit,” said Cousin Tabitha, smiling at the little 
girl. “ Do you think you would like to stay with 
me a while?” 

“Yes’m,” Nancy responded, her gaze fixed on 
Ti-Lo, who seemed at that moment to nod ap- 
provingly. “Only I couldn’t stay very long, 
Cousin Tabitha, because my mother would be 
lonesome,” Nancy quickly added. 
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“Well, we will soon know what your mother 
thinks about it,” said Mrs. Mumford, “and 
Hugh will be here to-morrow and we can hear 
what he thinks about it.” 

“Oh! Hugh thinks ’twould be fine,” Nancy 
exclaimed; “he said ’twas not so far from Cam- 
bridge but that Father would come to see me.” 

“And it might be that we could go to Cam- 
bridge and see him. Tis said that Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin is coming there to advise with General 
Washington before the end of the year; and it 
might be your father could plan for you to see 
these men who mean to establish our liberties and 
protect our rights,” said Mrs. Mumford; and 
Nancy began to think that, if her mother ap- 
proved, it might be a very wonderful thing after 
all to visit Cousin Tabitha. 

That afternoon, just as Nancy and Mrs. Mum- 
ford were starting for a walk, Major Sullivan 
and his companions came riding up the street. 
The major could not stop save to give Mrs. 
Mumford a letter, and to tell them that “ Jake” 
and “ Simon” had been captured in Ipswich. 

“Your mother was well pleased to know the 
rogues did not capture the wagon, little maid,” 
said the major, smiling down at Nancy’s eager 
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face, “and she had a visitor from Shapley Is- 
land.” 

“Twas Aunt Wealthy!” exclaimed Nancy; 
and, with a word more to Mrs. Mumford, Major 
Sullivan rode off toward Cambridge. 

Nancy was eager to hear what her mother had 
written, and they turned back to the house. “ We 
can take our walk later on,” said Mrs. Mumford, 
as she sat down beside Nancy on the window-seat 
where Ti-Lo smiled at them. 

“Well, my dear, ’tis for you to say. Your 
mother is willing you should make me a visit, and 
have, as she writes, ‘the advantages of good 
schooling,’ but only if you think you can be happy 
here. Do you think you can, Nancy?” and 
Cousin Tabitha’s smile was so friendly, and 
Ti-Lo seemed so sure that Nancy would not 
desert her, that the little girl said: “‘ Yes, Cousin 
Tabitha. If you want me,” thinking to herself 
that perhaps Father would come very soon, per- 
haps this very week. 

“TI do indeed,” said Cousin Tabitha, as she 
stooped and lightly kissed Nancy’s cheek. And 
so it was settled that Nancy was to stay for a 
time with her cousins, and to begin school within 
a few days. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CELIA AND CELESTE 


Every day Nancy discovered some new delight 
in Cousin Tabitha’s home. The tiny carved 
chest, the little black chair of teakwood, just 
large enough for Ti-Lo to sit in; the “nest ” of 
small tables, each one sliding under the other, 
were now in Nancy’s room, as well as a complete 
tea set of gold and crimson china from which 
_ Ti-Lo was supposed to take tea. The cups were 
so tiny that Nancy called them “ fairy cups,” and 
she began to agree with Hester that dolls, after 
all, were very good company. 

But Ti-Lo was not her only companion; on the 
very day that Hugh started for Portsmouth as 
Nancy stood looking out at the quiet street she 
saw two girls of about her own age coming up 
the path to the front door. They were exactly 
the same height, and they wore the prettiest 
dresses, thought Nancy, that any little girl could 
_ possibly imagine. 

“ Why, their skirts are as full as Cousin Tab- 
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itha’s!” she thought, as she gazed admiringly 
at the golden brown merinos that were embroi- 
dered with silvery little wreaths. Their jackets 
were of brown velvet with wide sleeves that 
nearly covered their hands, and each wore a 
bonnet-like hat of silk, tied under the chin with a 
wide ribbon of brown velvet. | 

“ They look just like dolls. I wouldn’t want 
to be dressed up like that. Why, they couldn’t 
play any games without spoiling their clothes,” 
thought Nancy, looking down at her own checked 
homespun with a new satisfaction. 

Then she heard the clang of the big brass 
knocker, the murmur of voices in the hallway, 
and then Jane opened the door into the sitting- 
room and said: 

“Miss Celia and Miss Celeste Vaughn have 
come to see you, Miss Nancy,” and Nancy stood 
gazing at the little visitors who stepped into the 
room and curtsyed gracefully, smiling at 
Nancy with such shining dark eyes, their dark 
curls showing under the rim of their hats, that 
Nancy nearly exclaimed: “ You do look just like 
dolls,” but she managed to make her own curtsy, 
and to say “ How do you do,” and her two visit- 
ors now stood looking at her expectantly as if 
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waiting for Nancy to suggest what they should 
do next, and Nancy was glad indeed to hear 
Cousin Tabitha’s welcome voice saying: 

“My little cousin has come all the way from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to make me a 
visit; and she is to begin school at Miss Wag- 
staff’s to-morrow.” 

“Our mother told us to ask if we might call 
for Nancy to go to school with us to-morrow 
morning,” said Celia; and Celeste promptly re- 
peated, “ To-morrow morning,” and both the little 
visitors smiled at Nancy in so friendly a fashion 
that she at once felt as if they were acquainted. 

Mrs. Mumford had led the girls to the high- 
backed settle where Nancy was seated, and 
Nancy now ventured to ask if Celeste and Celia 
would not take off their hats and coats. Jane 
came to help them, and in a few moments Nancy 
was asking them if they had ever seen Ti-Lo 
and the wonderful Chinese furniture. 

“Oh, yes. On birthdays Mrs. Mumford lets 
us play with her,” Celia eagerly responded, and 
Celeste, in exactly the same tone, repeated: 

“Lets us play with her.” 

“Take Celia and Celeste to your room, Nancy, 
if they would like to see Ti-Lo,” suggested Mrs. 
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Mumford, and added: “'Ti-Lo and her furni- 
ture belong to Nancy now.” 

“Truly? Truly, Cousin Tabitha?” exclaimed 
Nancy, who could hardly believe that she could 
receive so wonderful a gift. 

“ Your very own!” said Mrs. Mumford smil- 
ingly, as Nancy clasped both hands about Cousin 
Tabitha’s arm, saying: “ Thank you! Thank you! 
*Tis another birthday present!” and Celeste and 
Celia seemed nearly as delighted as Nancy her- 
self. 

“We are twins. We were ten years old in 
August,” announced Celia as the little girls ran 
up-stairs. 

“Ten years old in August,” said Celeste. 

Nancy’s room was warm and pleasant and 
Ti-Lo gazed approvingly at her visitors. 

“'Ti-Lo has lots of embroidered dresses, only 
Cousin Tabitha says they are ‘robes,’” said 
Nancy, opening the little carved chest and taking 
out a robe of deep blue silk embroidered with 
golden birds and trailing vines of pale green, and 
the twins were now eager to see all the chest con- 
tained, and exclaimed over the tiny lace hand- 
kerchief, the little silk umbrella, and all the val- 
uable possessions that Ti-Lo had brought with 
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her from far-off China, and forgot for a time to 
tell of their own fine dolls; and the new friends 
played happily together until Jane came into the 
room carrying a tray. 

“The mistress think your company might like 
a bit of cake, Miss Nancy,” she said, putting 
the tray on a round table beside Nancy. 

Nancy smiled with delight. “Oh! Cousin 
Tabitha is just like a good fairy. She makes such 
lovely things happen!” she said, as she thanked 
the well-pleased Jane, and then turned to help 
her guests. 

But neither Celia nor Celeste had waited to be 
helped. They had each seized one of the small 
frosted heart-shaped cakes, and, without a word 
to Nancy, were eating eagerly. 

Nancy stared at them in amazement, for she 
had been carefully taught that a visitor must 
never touch anything unless asked to do so. 

“Isn’t there any rock candy on the tray?” 
asked Celia, walking about the small table and 
looking at the cake plate as if she expected to see 
candy appear beside the cake. 

“ Mrs. Mumford has a jar of rock candy in the 
dining-room cupboard. I know just where it is,” 
Celia added. 
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“ Just where it is,” said Celeste, and the two 
little girls gazed smilingly at Nancy as if wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

“Yes, I know where it is,” Nancy acknowl- 
edged. 

Instantly Celia and Celeste clapped their 
hands and jumped up and down as if Nancy had 
said exactly what they were hoping she would 
say; and Celeste seized her hand exclaiming: 
“Mrs. Mumford has gone out. I saw her go 
down the path; and Jane won’t hear us. Come 
on,” and she gave Nancy a little pull. 

“Come on!” said Celia taking fast hold of 
Nancy’s other hand. “Mrs. Mumford prob’ly 
forgot to put any on the tray. We're company, 
and she would want us to have it.” 

But Nancy held back. She began to think she 
did not like these little girls. 

“No. I can’t open Cousin Tabitha’s cup- 
board,” she said. 

Both Celia and Celeste instantly let go their 
clasp on her hand. 


“¢ Stingy, mingy, 
Pepper and salt, 
Spend a penny 
And come to want,’ ” 
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they both chanted, and Celia added, “‘ Well, keep 
it all for yourself; we’re going home,” and before 
Nancy could say a word they had darted out of 
the room, leaving Nancy staring after them in 
amazement. But in a moment she ran to the 
front window expecting to see them going down 
the path. It seemed a long time before they ap- 
peared. 

“They had to put on their coats and hats,” 
Nancy told herself, and she wondered if they 
would come for her to go to school the next morn- 
ing; and then she turned rather soberly toward 
the corner where Ti-Lo sat in the tiny carved 
chair smiling as if nothing unpleasant could pos- 
sibly happen. 

But in spite of Ti-Lo and the prospect of at- 
tending a “real” school, Nancy was a little 
homesick as she folded the silken robes and put 
them back in the small chest. She wished she 
could hear her mother’s voice, and see Hugh com- 
ing in the door. ‘“ Anyway, I'll see Father soon, 
and then I guess Ill go home,” she thought, and 
turned to see Jane standing in the doorway. 

“Miss Nancy, I'll be ’bliged to tell Mistress 
Mumford,” said Jane, in so accusing a tone that 
Nancy gazed at her in surprise. 
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“<¢Tel] Mrs. Mumford!’ ‘Tell her what, 
Jane?” she asked. 

“*Bout your breaking the crystal jar when 
you tried to get the rock candy, Miss Nancy. 
The little Vaughn girls told me as they went 
out,” said Jane, adding, “ Like real little ladies. 
They were sorry you ran up-stairs, Miss Nancy.” 

But Nancy made no reply. She turned her 
back on Jane, and pressed her head against the 
paneled wall and began to cry. To be accused 
of this dreadful thing! Cousin Tabitha would 
surely believe those little Vaughn girls, just as 
Jane had believed them. 

“TI wish I was home.” Over and over Nancy 
whispered this to herself. “They are as bad as 
Jake and Simon,” thought Nancy, and then 
heard a familiar voice, and turned to see her 
father’s smiling face, and just behind him Cousin 
Tabitha who exclaimed: “ Here he is, Nancy!” 
and Nancy instantly forgot Celia and Celeste, nor 
did she think of them again until she took her 
seat at the supper table, facing the cupboard. 

Captain Effingham had ridden from Cam- 
bridge to see Nancy, and would return the fol- 
lowing morning. General Gage had sailed for 
England, leaving the command of the English 
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forces to General Howe. The main army of the 
Americans continued to blockade the King’s 
forces in Boston, and Nancy’s father declared 
that it was well known that General Sir William 
Howe would well like to make peace between 
England and the American Colonies. 

“Have you any playmates here, Nancy?” 
questioned her father that night as they sat to- 
gether near the fire. 

“ Father!” Nancy exclaimed, “I didn’t even 
go down-stairs! I didn’t open the cupboard!” 
and it was an easy matter for her to tell her 
father exactly what had happened; and Nancy 
was now no longer troubled or unhappy. Father 
understood it, and said that Cousin Tabitha 
would know that Nancy’s visitors had been the 
mischief makers. 

“You shall surely come to Cambridge before 
returning home, Nancy,” her father promised, 
and so the little girl went happily to bed, think- 
ing herself fortunate indeed to be the daughter 
of an officer of Washington’s Army. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LADY WASHINGTON 


It was Jane who took Nancy to school next 
morning, and it was a week later before she had 
even a glimpse of the Vaughn twins, and then 
only from her window as she watched them take 
their places in a coach beside their mother and 
drive away. Later on Cousin Tabitha told her 
that the Vaughns had moved to Danvers, and 
Nancy never saw Celia or Celeste again. 

But at Miss Wagstaff’s school there were a 
number of little girls with whom she became 
friendly; one of these was Miss Wagstaff’s niece 
Laura. Before November ended Laura and 
Nancy were fast friends, and Nancy often stayed 
after school was over for an hour’s visit, and 
Laura on these occasions would instantly sug- 
gest: 

“Let’s play school, Nancy. I'll be teacher. 
Aunt Wagstaff says I’m a born teacher,” and 
Laura would smile delightedly, for she had al- 
ready resolved to have a school of her own as 
soon as she grew up. 
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“ History first!” she would announce, en- 
deavoring to speak in exactly the tone used by 
her aunt. “Miss Nancy Effingham will please 
to state the number of the American Colonies 
and their names.” 

Then Nancy would rise, curtsy as if she were 
really facing Miss Wagstaff, and soberly an- 
nounce: 

“There are thirteen American Colonies. The 
four New England provinces are Massachusetts, 
which includes Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. The other nine are 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia.” 

“Very good indeed, Miss Nancy. You will 
now please step to the globe and point out the 
countries of England, Spain, and of France.” 

“Oh, Laura! Let’s draw maps of the heavens; 
with Orion, and Sirius, and the Great Bear, and 
the Milky Way!” Nancy would exclaim, and 
the good-natured Laura would readily agree, and 
the two girls with bright-colored crayons would 
mark out the courses of familiar stars. 

Often Nancy would tell Laura of her own 
home in Portsmouth, New Hampshire; of 
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“Malty ” and “ Tease,” and of the clever grey 
pony. “Iam to go home just as soon as spring 
comes, and my father says I shall surely visit 
Cambridge,” she would say; and in February 
Cousin Tabitha announced that the time for the 
long-hoped-for visit to Cambridge was near at 
hand. 

“ Sister Palfrey is to give an entertainment for 
Lady Washington, and has sent me word that I 
must not fail to come. She bids me bring you 
with me, Nancy, that you may see your father. 
So, if the good weather holds, we will travel by 
sleigh on Monday,” Mrs. Mumford announced 
one day in early February; and it seemed to 
Nancy that now all her hopes were soon to come 
true; she would see General Washington, and her 
father would perhaps take her back to Ports- 
mouth as soon as her visit ended in Cambridge. 

For Nancy did not know that at the beginning 
of 1776 news had reached America that the Eng- 
lish Parliament had again shown its hostility to 
America by forbidding all trade and intercourse 
with the thirteen colonies. All property of 
Americans, ships and goods, were declared for- 
feit to English captors; and more troops were 
to sail to reinforce General Howe’s army; and 
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on the day the Mumfords and Nancy reached 
Cambridge Washington had called a council of 
his officers, and determined to expel the English 
from Boston before these reinforcements could 
arrive. 

The Palfrey house where the Mumfords and 
Nancy were guests was not far from Washing- 
ton’s headquarters; and on the day of their ar- 
rival Mrs. Palfrey called Nancy to the window. 

“Look, my dear! Here is something well 
worth a long journey!” and Mrs. Palfrey 
pointed down the street, and Nancy had her first 
view of the chief soldier of the American Col- 
onies, General George Washington. General 
Washington was now forty-four years of age. 
He was over six feet in height; his eyes were 
blue, and his hair brown; and mounted on a fine 
grey horse, attended by several of his officers, he 
was, as Mrs. Palfrey had declared, well worth a 
long journey to behold; and the little New 
Hampshire maid gazed at him and exclaimed ad- 
miringly: 

“Why, he is even more fine than Captain 
Thomas Pickering.” And Washington’s mili- 
tary uniform, a blue coat with buff facings, buff 
waistcoat and breeches, rich epaulets, and hand- 
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some side sword, with his three-cornered beaver 
hat, did indeed make him an impressive figure. 

The little cavalcade was now nearly in front of 
the window where Mrs. Palfrey and Nancy were 
standing, and the little girl fairly danced with 
delight when the great general, glancing toward 
the house, raised his hand in salute. 

“Oh! If my mother could see him. There’s 
my father!” Nancy exclaimed as one of the 
horsemen riding behind Washington drew rein 
at the Palfreys’ door, and a moment later Nancy 
was eagerly welcoming her surprised father. 
There were so many things to tell him that Nancy 
for a time forgot even Washington; and not until 
Captain Effingham declared that he must be off 
was there any reference made to the recent de- 
cision that the American forces should attempt to 
drive the British from Boston, and it was Cousin 
Tabitha Mumford who asked: 

“How soon does General Howe expect his 
reinforcements of hired Hessians? ” 

“Tis rumored within a month. But they’ll 
not land in Boston,” responded Captain Effing- 
ham, “nor will there be any British there if 
Washington’s plan is successful. ’Tis not wise 
to delay longer. If all goes well, Nancy, you 
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may see the British ships sail out of Boston Har- 
bor. Would not that be a fine story to carry to 
Portsmouth? ” 

“Oh, Father! ’Tis surely true that I am to 
go home next month?” Nancy asked as she bade 
her father “ good-bye ’til to-morrow,” and Cap- 
tain Effingham declared that nothing should pre- 
vent Nancy’s return to Portsmouth during 
March. 

The following afternoon was the time set for 
the entertainment of Lady Washington; and 
when Nancy was told that she was to be present 
and would be introduced to the guest of honor 
the little girl began to think that she was the 
most fortunate girl in all the colonies. 

Cousin Tabitha Mumford had said nothing of 
this to Nancy, nor of the pretty gown she had 
made for her, and which Nancy found spread 
out on her bed when it was time for her to change 
her dress. 

“°Tis surely fine enough for Lady Washing- 
ton herself,” declared the happy Nancy as Cousin 
Tabitha held it up, and all its narrow silken 
ruffles seemed to wave a delighted welcome to 
her. The dress was of yellow taffeta, and its full 
skirt came nearly to Nancy’s ankles. Its sleeves 
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were puffed at the shoulders, and finished with a 
ruffle of lace at the wrist. 

“TI made it from a skirt of my own,” Cousin 
Tabitha smilingly explained; “and these white 
silk mitts you must put on before coming down- 
stairs.” 

The day proved bright and warm for the sea- 
son; the snow had melted; and when Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s coach, with its black postilions in scar- 
let and white livery, drew up at the Palfreys’ 
door Nancy felt sure that she must be living in 
a fairy story. 

It was indeed a wonderful day for a little maid 
from a New Hampshire farm. For, besides Mrs. 
Washitigton, there were present General and 
Mrs. Knox, and Mr. and Mrs. John Adams, and 
when Cousin Tabitha, holding Nancy by the 
hand, entered the room Nancy quickly realized 
that she was the only little girl in the room, and 
her clasp on Cousin Tabitha’s hand tightened. 

It was Mrs. Palfrey who introduced Nancy 
to Mrs. Washington. 

“ Here is a loyal little maid from New Hamp- 
shire, Miss Nancy Effingham, Mrs. Washing- 
ton,” she said, leading Nancy to the high-backed 
chair where the guest of honor was seated; and 
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Nancy, with shining eyes and flushed cheeks, rose 
from her curtsy to gaze at a friendly smiling 
face, and to hear Mrs. Washington say: 

“I have heard of Miss Nancy and of her 
brother and their ride from Portsmouth. Gen- 
eral Washington told me of jars of beach plum 
jelly from your wagon.” 

For a moment Nancy could hardly speak. 
That General Washington should have tasted the 
beach plum jelly, that Mrs. Washington should 
have heard and remembered her name, seemed 
almost too wonderful to be real. But Nancy 
quickly “remembered her manners,” and, with 
another deep curtsy, murmured, “ ‘Thank you.” 

“Sit thee here, little maid,” said a smiling 
lady who was seated next to Mrs. Washington. 
“Tam Mrs. Knox, and I, too, heard of your sav- 
ing a wagon load of provisions from two thieving 
scamps. But what do you in Cambridge?” 

“ Tf you please, I am making a visit. But very 
soon I am going home,” Nancy replied, looking 
up at the friendly face that smiled upon her. 

*You’d best stay and see us drive the British 
from Boston,” came the laughing response; “ the 
soldiers are set upon it. Very like we'll bombard 
Boston. Would you not well like to see the 
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British sail away, and Americans once more con- 
trol the town?” 

“Then I could go to Boston,” said Nancy 
eagerly. 

. “You could indeed. Let us plan to go to- 
gether! Ill take you to the shops on King’s 
Street, and we will call on Mr. Hancock,” prom- 
ised Nancy’s new friend; and she patted Nancy’s 
hand in response to the little girl’s ardent thanks. 
“ And I will surely remember our engagement, 
Miss Nancy. Shall we not set a date? Let us 
agree to visit Boston together on March 20th!” 

And although Nancy smiled happily at the 
thought of so wonderful a plan, she feared it 
could not come true. 

“Tt may be I shall go home before then,” she 
said. 

But Mrs. Knox laughingly declared that she 
was sure Nancy would not go before the British 
had been driven from their Boston stronghold, 
so that the little girl’s thoughts now centered on 
the plan of the American Army to attack Bos- 
ton; and when her father came to see her on the 
following day she questioned him so earnestly 
that he said that General Washington must have 
told her all about the large number of New Eng- 
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land men who had recently joined the army, and 
of the supplies of ammunition that had been re- 
ceived. 

“May I stay and see General Howe’s army 
leave Boston, Father?” urged Nancy. ‘“ And 
Mrs. Knox says she will take me to Boston as 
soon as they go,” she added. 

And although Captain Effingham smiled at 
his little daughter’s confidence that the enemy 
would be obliged to give up their stronghold, he 
was reasonably sure that it would come to pass. 
If the Americans could take possession of Dor- 
chester Heights their guns would command the 
harbor and the town; so he now agreed that if 
Mrs. Palfrey wanted Nancy as her guest for a 
few weeks that she might stay. 

“She does! She does! She asked Cousin 
Tabitha this very morning to let me stay until 
you could take me home to Portsmouth,” de- 
clared Nancy; and so it was settled that she 
should remain in Cambridge. The Mumfords 
started for Salem a few days later; and Nancy 
now began to watch the groups of American sol- 
diers who rode past the house every day, and to 
wonder where they were bound, and how soon 
would come the great news that the provincial 
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army had driven out the English invaders, And 
one morning early in March Captain Effingham 
came riding to the Palfrey house, and when 
Nancy ran out to welcome him he did not dis- 
mount but smiled at her and said: 

“You will hear the cannon to-day, Nancy. 
*T will be but a skirmish against Phipps Farm, 
to keep our enemies busy. But I shall not see 
you again until the day comes for Mrs. Knox to 
take you to Boston,” and with a quick “ good- 
bye,” he rode off, leaving Nancy half afraid in- 
stead of wholly delighted, as she had expected 
to be, by the news that the great day so long 
carefully planned for was near at hand. 

“When Father and I go home we will never 
go away again,” she thought, as she heard the 
dull boom of the shots, and knew that the can- 
nonading had opened upon Phipps Farm, and 
heard a visitor tell Mrs. Palfrey that this would 
divert the attention of the British from the real 
object of the Americans, Dorchester Heights. 


CHAPTER XV. 
NANCY IN CAMBRIDGE 


ON the night of March 4th, 1776, the day fol- 
lowing Captain Effingham’s visit to Nancy, a 
body of American troops, with General Wash- 
ington at their head, marched to Dorchester 
Heights and began to throw up entrenchments, 
and when the morning of Tuesday, March 5th, 
dawned over Boston the British realized they 
must drive the enemy from this important posi- 
tion or the safety of their ships in the harbor and 
their army in Boston would be in serious peril. 

It was on this morning that Nancy, coming 
down the twisting staircase, heard Mrs. Palfrey 
say: “If Nancy could ride horseback I would 
be tempted to send her with the note. 'There’s no 
other person about the place to-day, with all this 
excitement about the British boats. Why, good- 
morning, Nancy, dear,” and Mr. and Mrs. Pal- 
frey smiled upon their young’ guest who had 
just entered the room. ; 

“T can ride horseback, Mrs. Palfrey. I have 
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a pony of my own, and I ride old ‘ Whitey’ 
bareback,” announced Nancy, and looked at Mrs. 
Palfrey eagerly as she added: “ I’d like to carry 
your letter.” 

“I do believe I must let you, Nancy. ‘Star’ 
is perfectly safe for anyone to ride who has ever 
been on horseback; and unless Mrs. Mifflin hears 
from me this morning she will be disappointed. 
All you need to do is to ride to the Brattle Man- 
sion—'tis near the town spring that I pointed 
out to you—leave the note and come straight 
back. *T will not take an hour.” 

And so it was that on this eventful morning 
of March 5, 1776, when Cambridge and Boston 
streets were filled with people anxious as to the 
result of the work of the two thousand American 
soldiers who had labored valiantly all the previous 
night erecting breastworks at Dorchester Heights 
for their own defence, that Nancy mounted the 
trustworthy brown horse “ Star,” and rode down 
the highway toward the Brattle Mansion. 

Nancy could hear the guns that were already 
sounding from Dorchester Heights, and she 
wondered if, as Mrs. Knox had so hopefully de- 
clared, the English Army would really be driven 
from Boston before the week was over. 
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“Oh, ‘Star’! Go faster!” she exclaimed kick- 
ing her heels vigorously against the fat sides of 
the brown horse. “ You go just like a sheep.” 

But the little brown horse did not seem to 
notice her efforts to increase his speed, and 
jogged along at his usual pace. Now and then 
a mounted soldier rode by, and Nancy began to 
meet little groups of people hurrying along the 
road; and someone in a passing carriage called 
her name. 

“?Tis Mrs. Knox herself!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted Nancy as she recognized the smiling face 
that leaned toward her from the carriage, and at 
once brought “ Star” to a standstill. 

“Why, Nancy! You should be going in the 
other direction if you want to see what the British 
ships mean to do. Turn your horse and come 
with us,” said the friendly young woman. 

“T am on an errand. [I have to take a note 
to the Brattle Mansion,” replied Nancy, in so 
doleful a tone that Mrs. Knox’s smile vanished 
as she said quickly: 

“Well, my dear, do not forget we are soon to 
visit Boston together,” and she waved her hand 
and drove on, and Nancy again urged the slow- 
moving horse upon his way. 
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“*Twould be a fine sight to see the British 
ships driven from Boston Harbor,” thought 
Nancy; but that hoped-for triumph of the Ameri- 
cans did not come to pass for days after Wash- 
ington’s forces had entrenched themselves at 
Dorchester Heights. General Howe and the ad- 
miral of the British fleet resolved to attack the 
Americans that very night, but a heavy gale pre- 
vented their boats from landing men, and the 
attempt was given up. 

Nancy delivered her note and turned “ Star” 
toward home. She was back at Mrs. Palfrey’s 
within the hour, and found Mrs. Palfrey eagerly 
awaiting her; and, as Nancy slipped off her 
jacket, Mrs. Palfrey said: 

“You will always remember to-day, Nancy, 
dear. Mrs. Washington has sent you a note 
bidding you to come to visit her this afternoon, 
and I have sent word that you are greatly 
honored and most happy to accept her kindness, 
and will be there at the time she mentions: three 
o'clock!” 

For a moment Nancy was too amazed to speak. 
Here was another great event, she thought, for 
her to treasure; and it seemed a long time before 
the hour came for her to set forth. 
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Mrs. Palfrey said Nancy had best wear the 
blue merino gown. “’Tis more fitting for an 
afternoon visit than the yellow silk. Silk is but 
for grand occasions; and Mrs. Washington will 
approve of your merino,” Mrs. Palfrey had said, 
as she brushed Nancy’s brown hair and tied it 
back from her face with a wide blue ribbon. 

“Remember not to stay long, Nancy. If Mrs. 
Washington glances at the clock, or even speaks 
of the time, or if she chances to yawn, or rings 
for a servant, make your curtsy and thank her 
for your visit and come straight home,” cautioned 
(Mrs. Palfrey; and Nancy promised and started 
happily down the street. She wondered if Mrs. 
(Washington was troubled by the battle that was 
going on, and so, perhaps, would rather have a 
little girl’s company than that of older people. 
“Tl tell her about Squire Thorne, and about 
‘Aunt Wealthy and Shapley Island,” thought 
Nancy, as she went up the steps of the Vassall 
Mansion. 

Nancy was expected, and Mrs, Washington’s 
servant led the little girl to a pleasant upper 
chamber where Mrs. Washington, busy with her 
needlework, was sitting; and in a few moments 
Nancy felt as much at home as if she were visit- 
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ing Miss Thorne. Mrs. Washington asked her 
many questions about Portsmouth, and _lis- 
tened with interest to Nancy’s account of Miss 
Thorne, and of the fine archery set that came 
from England. 

Nor did the little girl forget Mrs. Palfrey’s 
warning; but Mrs. Washington did not glance at 
the clock, or yawn or summon a servant; but, at 
the end of an hour, she smiled at Nancy, and 
said: 

“ And now, my dear, I must permit you to go 
home. I thank you for coming to see me on this 
day when the fate of New England is being de- 
cided. *Tis hard to wait with patience.” 

Nancy was sure that she would never forget 
that friendly smiling face. She felt that every 
little girl in Portsmouth would want to hear of 
this wonderful thing: a visit with Mrs. Wash- 
ington on the very day of the battle of Dorches- 
ter Heights; and she wished that she could at 
once tell her mother every word Mrs. Washing- 
ton had said. 

On the following day British and ‘Americans 
both realized that the Americans had triumphed; 
that there was no recourse left to General Howe 
except prompt evacuation; and he informed 
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General Washington that if the British Army 
were not molested they would leave Boston with- 
out inflicting any damage to the town. This was 
agreed to, and all firing upon the town ceased. 

It was on March 17th, 1776, that the seven 
thousand English troops, and many Tory fam- 
ilies who had been residents in Boston, embarked 
in one hundred and fifty ships of all kinds and 
descriptions. ‘Ten days were occupied by this 
embarkation before they sailed away to Halifax. 
The provincial army with Washington at its 
head entered Boston amid the cheers of the, 
people, and there was great rejoicing as the — 
news spread among the colonies. New England 
was now freed of the enemy who had controlled 
her. Boston was speedily put into a state of de- 
fence, and garrisoned, and a few weeks later 
General Washington with the main body of his 
army marched for New York. 

Nancy’s father was granted a brief furlough, 
and was as eager to start for Portsmouth as 
Nancy herself. They were to stop a night with 
Cousin Tabitha in Salem, and another with Aunt 
Dorothy in Newburyport. They were to make 
the journey in a fine chaise that Captain Effing- 
ham had purchased, and in which Nancy and 
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Mrs. Knox drove to Boston on the day before 
the Effinghams started for home. 

Mrs. Knox, thought Nancy, knew exactly what 
little girls liked best to do. First of all they 
went into a shop on King’s Street where Mrs. 
Knox purchased a wicker basket in the shape of 
a ball. This basket opened in two equal parts, 
and one part was filled with rock candy; the other 
part with sugared nuts. 

“This is for you, Nancy, to remember our 
day in Boston, as you ride off to New Hamp- 
shire,” Mrs. Knox said as she handed the package 
to Nancy. Then there was the shop where dolls 
were to be seen, and where for four shillings that 
her father had given her for that very purpose, 
Nancy bought a doll as a present for Hester: a 
doll wearing a flounced dress of lilac silk and a 
flower trimmed hat. 

“TI shall tell Hester its name is Martha Wash- 
ington,” Nancy decided. And in another shop 
they found pocket-knives and scissors, and Nancy 
purchased a fine two-bladed knife for Hugh, and 
a pair of scissors for her mother. 

They drove past the Old South Church; to 
the Common, and to Mr. Hancock’s house; and 
then Mrs. Knox turned the horse toward the 


MRS. WASHINGTON MADE NANCY FEEL QUITE AT HOME 
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road leading to the Cambridge bridge; and 
Nancy, her eyes shining with delight, leaned 
from the chaise for a backward glance at the 
town that would always proudly remember that 
it was the first of American towns to free itself 
from British dominion. 


At an early hour the next morning Nancy and 
her father started for their ride to Salem. 
Nancy’s belongings were packed in a small 
leather trunk that her father had purchased for 
her, and this was securely strapped at the back 
of the chaise. The day was warm and spring- 
like; and Nancy, wearing her blue merino and 
pretty velvet hat, gazed smilingly toward the 
Vassall house and waved her hand hoping Mrs. 
Washington might be at the window and chance 
to see her good-bye signal. 

But Cambridge had one last delight for the 
little New Hampshire maid. “ Father! Father! 
Here come General Washington and two of- 
ficers!”” Nancy exclaimed. “Oh! I do wish I 
might hear him speak.” 

“Why, ’tis good fortune indeed to meet him,” 
said Captain Effingham, and bringing the horse 
to a standstill he stepped from the chaise and 
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saluted the commander of the American Army, 
who promptly drew rein so near the chaise that 
Nancy could have touched him as she, too, 
stepped to the road. 

“This is my little daughter, Nancy, General 
Washington, who is so bold as to wish the honor 
of being presented to you,” said Captain Effing- 
ham, as Nancy curtsyed so near the big horse 
that a stumble would have sent her under his feet. 

General Washington smiled down at the little 
girl as he said: “ I am indeed pleased at this for- 
tunate encounter. Lady Washington has spoken 
of you, Miss Nancy, and I have you and your 
brother to thank for the wagon load of supplies 
you brought us.” 

Nancy dared not venture to speak, but she 
looked up at the great general with so much 
veneration and admiring regard that he long re- 
membered her; and, a few years later, when, as 
the first President of the United States, he 
visited Portsmouth he inquired for her and -re- 
newed their acquaintance. And now with a 
friendly word to Captain Effingham, and a smil- 
ing “ good-bye, little maid,” to Nancy, the great 
general rode on, and Nancy and her fathér con- 
tinued their journey. 
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For a time Nancy was very quiet, for the little 
girl had so many wonderful things to recall of 
her stay in Cambridge that she was trying to 
decide which happening was the most important, 
and they had traveled some distance when she 
suddenly turned toward her father and said: 

“°Tis speaking to General Washington. At 
first I thought wearing the yellow taffeta and 
seeing Lady Washington was the finest thing 
that could befall a little maid; and then I thought 
twas being asked to visit her; and I was almost 
sure that going to Boston with Mrs. Knox was 
best of all; but,” and Nancy nodded soberly, “ to 
have General Washington speak to me—do you 
not think, Father, that is the most important? ” 

“You have had a fortunate visit, Nancy, one 
you will never forget. And you must be sure 
to tell your mother that General Washington 
praised her beach plum jam,” replied Captain 
Effingham. 

“Oh, yes! I shall tell her that. I have so 
many things to tell her,” replied Nancy, her smil- 
ing face eager and happy with the knowledge 
that they would soon be at home. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HESTER’S PARTY 


As Nancy and her father drove along the 
peaceful country roads, through little villages 
and past quiet farms, it seemed to Nancy as if 
everyone they met was smiling and happy; and 
this indeed was so. All New England felt a new 
courage in the knowledge that the British no 
longer controlled their seaports, and that their 
homes were safe. 

Ti-Lo and her tiny tables and chest, care- 
fully packed, were ready for Nancy, and, on 
their leaving Salem, were placed under the seat 
in the chaise. ‘Their stay with Cousin Tabitha 
was too short for Nancy to see Laura Wagstaff; 
and in Newburyport they only remained long 
enough to rest their horse; for Captain Effing- 
ham and Nancy were both too eager to reach 
home to visit on the way. As they drove along 
the road leading to Hampton Nancy pointed out 
to her father the place where “Jake” and 
“ Simon” had appeared, and retold the story of 
that adventure. 
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“But I am glad now,” she declared, “ for if 
those men had not tried to steal our wagon I 
should not have gone to Salem or to Cambridge; 
and I would not have seen Mrs. Washington or 
Mrs. Knox or General Washington.” 

“Tt turned out fortunately,” her father 
agreed, “and I have reason to be proud of your 
courage and of Hugh’s manliness; but we will 
hope you may not again encounter such dangers.” 

It was on the afternoon of the second day of 
their journey when they came in sight of the 
Piscataqua River, and could see the distant 
mountain of Agamenticus, and Nancy exclaimed 
joyfully at her first glimpse of the spires of the 
Portsmouth churches. Soon they were pass- 
ing through Market Square, where Captain Ef- 
fingham was hailed by old friends, and stopped 
to greet them and to answer their eager ques- 
tions regarding the success of the Americans in 
driving the British from Boston; so that it was 
dusk when they turned into the familiar road 
leading to their home. 

“Look, Father!” exclaimed Nancy, pointing 
toward the southern sky. “ There is the Sickle, 
with Regulus at the end of the handle, as bright 
as ever.” 
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“Why, Nancy! Did you not expect to find 
the stars moving in their appointed course? ” said 
her father, and smiled at Nancy’s sober response: 

“T’ve been away such a long time.” 

“Look toward the east, Nancy; there’s the 
‘handle’ of the Big Dipper, with the star Mizar 
showing clearly,” and with his whip Captain Ef- 
fingham pointed out the shining constellations 
whose names Nancy had learned before she was 
ten years old. 

“There’s our house! Father! There is a light 
in the kitchen! Oh! Cannot this horse go 
faster!” and Nancy fairly bounced on the seat 
in her eagerness to reach the house where her 
mother and Hugh would give her so loving a 
welcome; and the chaise had hardly come to a 
full stop before she had jumped out and was 
running toward the door calling, “ Mother! 
Mother!” Nor was her father many steps be- 
hind her; and Hugh’s joyful shout of welcome 
made Nancy more sure than ever that the best 
part of her wonderful visit to Cambridge was the 
coming home. 

There were so many things to tell, so many 
questions to ask and answer, that it was late that 
evening when Nancy went to her own room. 
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“Malty” and “Tease” paced slowly up the 
stairs behind her, and Nancy turned to look at 
them a little wonderingly; for these were not the 
dancing little kittens that she had left in October. 

“They have grown up, almost!” Nancy 
thought. Nevertheless, they seemed to remem- 
ber their little mistress, and at once returned to 
the habit of following her about the house. 

Early the next morning Nancy ran to the 
stable to visit “Speedwell,” and as soon as 
breakfast was over she mounted the pony and 
rode swiftly down the road to the Crounly farm. 
Traces of snow still lingered beside the stone 
walls, but the fields showed faint shades of green 
on sunny slopes, and Nancy was sure that she 
could find the delicate blossoms of the hepaticas 
under their lovely sheltering leaves at the edge of 
the woodlands. “ Hester and I will go and see 
to-morrow; there is sure to be arbutus in bloom 
anyway,” she thought, and then forgot every- 
thing else at the sight of a little figure in a green 
dress and hat that came racing toward her, call- 
ing: “ Nancy! Nancy!” 

“Tis Hester!” and “ Speedwell” was left to 
his own devices as Nancy instantly slipped from 
the saddle and ran to meet Hester, who had 
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heard the news of Nancy’s arrival and was on 
her way to see her. 

“Let’s sit on the wall and talk,” suggested 
Hester, after their delighted greetings; and in 
a moment the two little friends were perched on 
top of the sunny wall that bordered the highway, 
and Hester was hearing the story of all that had 
befallen Nancy since they last met. “‘ Speed- 
well,” as if fearmg that Nancy might again dis- 
appear, edged up close to the wall, whinnying 
now and then as if to remind her that he, too, 
deserved some attention, and Nancy reached out 
to smooth his silky neck and to assure him he 
was the finest pony in New England. 

To Hester it seemed that Nancy had been the 
most fortunate girl in the world; and when 
Nancy told of the dress of yellow taffeta, and of 
the visit to Lady Washington, Hester fairly 
gasped with admiration; and insisted that Nancy 
should again describe exactly how Mrs. Wash- 
ington looked and all that she had said. 

Nor did Nancy forget to tell of the mischievous 
Celia and Celeste, and to promise that Hester 
should see the lovely Ti-Lo, and all the finely 
carved tiny furniture owned by the doll from 
China. 
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“* And there’s something else, Hester! Some- 
thing for you!” said Nancy, with a happy little 
laugh as she thought of Hester’s surprise when 
she should behold the doll “ Martha Washing- 
ton,” and hear of the shop on King’s Street 
where it was purchased; and then, as Hester 
declared she could not wait to see Ti-Lo and the 
“surprise,” the two little girls started toward 
iNancy’s home. 

“You ride ‘ Speedwell,’ and Ill run along 
beside you,” suggested Nancy; and it was agreed 
they should take turns in riding the pony. 

As they went along they made plans to go in 
search of hepaticas and arbutus on the next day, 
and Hester said that her mother had promised 
that she should have a party; “ ’specially for you, 
Nancy,” Hester explained, “and I am to ask 
six other little girls. *Tis to welcome you home. 
Why, all Portsmouth knows that ’twas you who 
saved the wagon load of things for Washing- 
ton’s soldiers.” 

“Oh! Hester, ’twas Hugh who saved it. All 
I did was to drive it across the brook out of 
sight! ”’ Nancy replied. 

“Well, that’s what saved it!” declared Hes- 
ter, and at this response both the girls laughed 
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delightedly, for now that Nancy was safely at 
home everything seemed a good excuse for laugh- 
ter, and not even the sight of Squire Thorne and 
his sister coming along the highway seemed to 
affect Hester’s good spirits, for she waved her 
hand and called: “ Here is Nancy Effingham, 
just home from Cambridge;” and the amazed 
Nancy, after warmly greeting Miss ‘Thorne, 
looked a little fearfully toward the squire only 
to be greeted by a smiling nod, and to hear him 
say: 

“Welcome home, Miss Nancy. Your pony 
no longer leaps my fence,’ and the astonished 
Nancy was so surprised by this unexpected 
friendliness from her former enemy that she 
could not think of a word to say in response; and 
as “ Speedwell” chose that moment to make a 
nervous jump her attention was fully occupied 
in keeping in the saddle, so that the squire and 
Miss Thorne had started on as Hester came run- 
ning along the road to catch up with Nancy, and 
at once began speaking of her eagerness to know 
what the surprise was that Nancy had in store 
for her, so that Nancy had no chance to speak of 
the Thornes. 


Hester’s delight over “ Martha Washington ” 
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and her admiration of Ti-Lo and her belongings 
made Nancy acknowledge that perhaps dolls 
were almost as desirable playmates as kittens and 
ponies; but even “ Martha Washington” would 
never seem as interesting to Nancy as the traveled 
Ti-Lo. 

The first week after Nancy’s return sped by 
only too swiftly, and then her father’s brief fur- 
lough was over and he was off to join the Boston 
garrison. Major John Sullivan was now Gen- 
eral Sullivan, and in New York; and Captain 
Thomas Pickering had sailed away on one of the 
_ American ships that were protecting the Ameri- 
can coast. 

Although the contest between the American 
and English forces was not yet at an end New 
England was freed from British control, and 
Hugh now sailed the Sea-gull about the islands 
of Portsmouth Harbor with little fear of capture 
by watchful enemies; and Nancy was looking 
forward to the long promised visit to Shapley 
Island. 

The time of Hester’s party for Nancy was set 
for the day following Captain Effingham’s de- 
parture. 

“Tis to be a real party, in the house,” Hester 
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exclaimed, “and you must wear your yellow 
taffeta dress, Nancy! Lucy Purcell and Mary 
Mason, the Bartlett twins and Charlotte Per- 
kins are all coming.” 

“T’ll bring Ti-Lo!” Nancy said, and Hester 
declared that would be exactly what the other 
girls would be sure to like. 

It was now April, and the day of the party. 
proved unexpectedly warm and pleasant; and 
early in the afternoon Nancy, dressed in the 
pretty yellow gown, and wearing her cornelian 
ring on the forefinger of her left hand, was ready 
to start for the Crounly farm. Hugh was to 
drive her over in the new chaise; and as her 
mother tied back Nancy’s hair with the same 
wide ribbon that she had worn at Mrs. Palfrey’s 
party for Lady Washington, she smiled at Nancy 
and said: 

“You make me think of an old hymn, Nancy,” 
and, at Nancy’s questioning look, she sang: 


*** Put all thy beauteous garments on, 
And let thy excellence be known; 
Deck’d in the robes of righteousness, 
The world thy glories shall confess,’ ” 


and then Hugh was calling that it was time to 
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start; and holding Ti-Lo carefully in her arms, 
Nancy started off. 

Hester was on the porch to welcome her, and 
Nancy was instantly surrounded by the Ports- 
mouth girls, all eager to see the wonderful doll 
from China, and to question Nancy about her 
adventurous journey to Salem and Cambridge; 
and not until the sound of a tinkling bell came 
from the front room did they leave the wide hall. 
Then Hester, clasping Nancy’s hand, led the way 
followed by the other girls. 

“But whoever rang the bell?” Nancy ex- 
claimed, for the big sitting-room was empty; but 
even as she spoke a silvery little tinkle sounded 
from the corner of the room, followed quickly by 
a gay little tune that made the little girls look 
at each other with delighted smiles. 

* Tis Mother’s music-box! ” Hester explained. 
“See! ’Tis on the lightstand. ’Tis wound up, 
and will play three tunes. The next is a minuet! 
Put Ti-Lo on the settle, Nancy, and we will 
dance,” and the girls quickly took their places 
for the graceful dance, curtsying to each other, 
and moving through the figures with gay little 
laughs at their frequent mistakes. 

Then the music changed to a more sober tune; 
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and Hester brought “‘ Martha Washington ” for 
her friends to admire. 

“ Let’s make rhymes,” suggested Lucy Pur- 
cell, whose gown of blue muslin had as many 
flounces as did Nancy’s yellow taffeta. “’Tis a 
fine game,” she continued; “we must all sit in a 
circle. Then one of us must say something and 
the girl next to her must say something that 
rhymes with the last word. You begin, Hester!” 

“What happens if you cannot think of a 
rhyme?” Charlotte Perkins asked anxiously. 

“Oh! Then you are ‘ out,’ and have to leave 
the room,” Lucy explained; “begin, Hester,” 
and Hester, after a quick glance at Nancy, said: 


“IT know a secret I won’t tell,” 
and Nancy, who sat beside her, quickly added: 
“T have a fine pony whose name is ‘ Speedwell,’ ” 


and Charlotte, after an anxious moment, an- 
nounced: 


* Out of ripe beach-plums you can make good jell.” 


There was so much laughter that Lucy found 
it difficult to explain that every third girl must 
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begin a new rhyme; and before Mary Mason’s 
turn came the door into the dining-room opened 
and Hester’s mother, holding back the door, 
smiled at the happy group and said: 

“Come into the dining-room, girls,” and again 
Hester clasped Nancy’s hand and led her to a 
seat at the head of the long table; and then turn- 
ing to the girls who were all looking toward her 
she said: 

“ Let’s all say, ‘ Welcome home, Nancy,’ ” and 
there was a little chorus of ‘‘ Welcome home, 
Nancy!” that, someway, made Nancy’s face flush 
and her eyes shine. 

““T guess there never will be another party so 
splendid as this one, Hester,” she said, as they 
all took their seats, and Mrs. Crounly began to 
fill the pink lustre cups with creamy chocolate. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
SQUIRE THORNE IN DANGER 


“¢ Jack-in-the-Pulpit is preaching to-day, 
Under the green leaves, just over the way cen 


sang Nancy, as she walked down the pasture 
slope toward the edge of the woodland, where she 
knew hepaticas could be found, as well as arbutus 
and the “ Jacks-in-the-Pulpit.” 

It was the day after Hester’s party, and that 
morning Hugh had started off to do errands in 
Portsmouth, promising Nancy that if the follow- 
ing Monday was pleasant they would set sail for 
Shapley Island and a visit to Mrs. Bemis. 

“You had best go after arbutus this morn- 
ing, Nancy. It won’t last much longer,” her 
mother had suggested; so taking a basket Nancy 
had started off. The April sunshine was bring- 
ing out the soft green leaves of the birch trees; 
here and there the deep red of young maple 
leaves showed against the dark trees of the forest; 
and as Nancy looked off toward the blue harbor 
with its many islands, and then turned for a 
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glimpse of her own home, she gave a number of 
little skips, as if too happy to walk soberly along 
the pasture slope. 

“T guess I'll just take a look at the squire’s 
wall that ‘ Speedwell’ and I jumped over,” she 
thought, with a gay little laugh as she recalled 
that far-off adventure. 

But a surprise was in store for her as she 
neared the wall that had proved so easy to 
jump; for instead of the low wall here was a 
high rail fence. 

“T never could jump that! ” Nancy exclaimed; 
“and there’s no danger of ‘ Speedwell’ even try- 
ing! Why! Here is a little gate!” and Nancy 
stared admiringly at a lattice-work gate that 
fastened with a large wooden button, and was 
almost tempted to push it open just for the sake 
of commg back and fastening it. But she turned 
away, wondering why Hugh had not told her 
about the fence; and at that moment heard some- 
one calling her name: 

“Nancy! Nancy Effingham!” and turning 
quickly she discovered Miss Thorne coming to- 
ward the gate. The same Miss Thorne that 
Nancy so happily remembered, wearing the 
pretty green dress, and a wide, shady hat. 
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“Qh, Miss Thorne!” Nancy exclaimed, run- 
ning back. “I’ve wanted to see you ever since 
I came home! Oh! You have a basket! Are 
you going after wild flowers, too?” 

“Yes; and see how easy this gate opens, 
Nancy!” and Miss Thorne swung the gate open 
and came into the pasture, adding: ““ My brother 
had that gate made on purpose for you, Nancy. 
So that you would find it easy to come and visit 
us. You will come, won’t you?” 

“Td love to come,” Nancy quickly responded. 

At the edge of the woodland Nancy was the 
first to discover the little stiff “‘ Jack-in-the-Pul- 
pit,” and Miss Thorne pointed out that its central 
stiff stalk was really a whole cluster of little 
flowers. 

There was arbutus near at hand, and Miss 
Thorne’s basket, lined with damp moss, was soon 
filled and she said she must go home. “ When 
will you come for a game of archery, Nancy?” 
she asked as she said good-bye; for Nancy was 
going to the shore for a look at the Sea-gull be- 
fore returning home. 

Nancy’s eyes brightened at the suggestion, and 
she promised to come on whatever day Miss 
Thorne should suggest. 
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“To-morrow,” said Miss Thorne, and Nancy 
watched her start off across the pasture, and then 
turned in the direction of the cove where Hugh’s 
boat rested. 

Nancy’s thoughts were busy as she walked 
along. “I guess the squire isn’t a Tory any 
more,” she decided as she remembered his friendly 
greeting on the highway, and the lattice-gate 
opening into the pasture. And, in a measure, 
Squire Thorne had changed his views regarding 
the rights of kings. He was beginning to realize 
that America had been obliged to defend itself; 
and, warned by Captain Pickering that but for 
Nancy’s plea in his behalf he would have been 
obliged to leave Portsmouth, the squire was no 
longer inclined to speak of “rebels.” Already 
the keel of the America, the heaviest ship yet to 
be built in America, “ and the first of her class 
ever built by the colonies after their rupture with 
England,’—was laid down at Badger’s Island 
in the Piscataqua River opposite Portsmouth; 
and other Tories besides Squire Thorne realized 
that whatever difficulties the Colonists might be 
obliged to face they were firmly resolved not to 
yield to the invading armies. 

Nancy stopped near the big tree behind which 
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she had concealed herself on the night when the 
two British sailors had attempted to steal Hugh’s 
boat, and looked admiringly at the little craft that 
swung at anchor just beyond the point. 

“ Hugh has painted it, and the rowboat, too,” 
Nancy said aloud, as she glanced at the rowboat 
drawn up on the bank beneath the tree; but a 
sudden swaying of the limbs of the big tree di- 
rectly over her head made her look up with a 
startled exclamation; and when she beheld the 
squire, apparently hanging by some invisible sup- 
port, she could only stand staring up at him too 
amazed to speak, and it was the squire who ex- 
claimed: 

“Don’t stand there! If I fall I shall knock 
you down, and I’m sure to fall; even good Eng- 
lish cloth can’t hold forever.” 

“What is it? What is the matter?” Nancy 
eagerly demanded. “I can help you; I know I 
can!” and without waiting for the squire to reply 
Nancy set down her basket, slipped off her cape, 
and ran toward the trunk of the tree looking for 
some knob or branch which she could seize and 
so draw herself up to the stout branches where 
the squire had evidently lost his hold and only 
by his coat catching securely on a protruding 
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limb had he been saved from crashing down to 
the ground. 

“Look out! What are you doing? If that 
branch moves it may send me off,” called the 
squire, as Nancy found a footing on the rough 
bark and was beginning the perilous upward 
climb. | 

Nancy, now able to stand at the crook of two 
branches, holding herself securely by an upper 
limb, could see exactly what had befallen Squire 
Thorne, and what must be done to enable him to 
descend in safety. 

“Can’t you reach that branch over your 
head?” she asked. 

“No! If I move an inch this coat will give 
way. Get down and go away! A little girl like 
you can’t help!” shouted the squire. 

“Yes, I can help!” Nancy insisted. “If you 
do just what I tell you to you’ll be safe enough,” 
and Nancy nearly laughed aloud at the angry 
glance the squire gave her. 

“T can see where your coat is caught! It’s 
wedged right in and over that stout branch. You 
just reach right up and try and get hold of that 
limb over your head! It’s all you can do,”’ Nancy 
firmly announced; and, with another look toward 
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his would-be rescuer, Squire Thorne slowly ex- 
tended his right arm upward, then his left, and 
secured a good hold on the branch; nor did the 
stout cloth of his coat give away. 

“There!” Nancy triumphantly exclaimed, 
*‘ you won’t fall now!” 

“Fall! Here I am worse off than before! 
That confounded cloth will hold ’til doomsday 
unless I let go this limb, and then I’d get a tum- 
ble that would break my neck! Get down, Nancy, 
and run home and bid your brother bring a rope 
or a ladder. Maybe I can hang on that long!” 
said the angry squire. 

“Hugh isn’t at home,” replied Nancy, and 
even as she spoke she was climbing up to the 
branch above her. “I guess I can get your coat 
loose,” she added. 

It was fortunate for Squire Thorne’s peace of 
mind that he could not see the little figure be- 
hind him as Nancy crept out on the rough branch 
from which she could reach the branch whose 
twisted limbs had gripped the coat so securely. 

It was indeed a dangerous undertaking; she 
would have to keep her balance and at the same 
time reach out and endeavor to wrench the cloth 
free from the strong hold of the twisted limbs. 
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But Nancy did not hesitate; she realized that 
Squire Thorne was in danger; that he could not 
possibly hold on long enough for her to bring 
help, and she cautiously made her way toward 
the place where she would have to stretch herself 
flat on the branch and reach out toward the coat. 
Squire Thorne could hear the break of an oc- 
casional twig, of Nancy’s half-smothered excla- 
mation as she nearly lost her footing; and then a 
pull on his coat that sent him swaying like a 
pendulum and made him call out: “ Bless my 
soul! Bless my soul!” and heard Nancy say: 
“Get your feet on that lower limb, Squire 
- Thorne; then you can work in toward the trunk 
of the tree. It will be easy to get down.” 
Without a word the squire followed Nancy’s 
commands; not until they were both safely on 
solid ground did either of them speak; and then 
it was Nancy, whose hands, bruised by contact 
with the rough bark and broken twigs, were be- 
ginning to smart uncomfortably, who said: 
“Whatever made you climb that tree, Squire 
Thorne? ” 
“Tis not the first time, little maid, that I have 
climbed that tree,” responded Squire Thorne, 
looking at Nancy in so friendly a fashion that 
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she smiled responsively. “’Tis a fine place to 
look out toward the harbor and up the river,” 
he continued, “and who could foresee I'd get 
caught in so clumsy a fashion, or be rescued by so 
brave a little maid?” and he made Nancy the 
same polite bow as on the day of her visit to his 
house. 

“T guess it’s lucky I can climb trees,” Nancy 
responded. 

The squire did not feel like walking rapidly, 
and, with Nancy beside him, climbed the pasture 
slope at a slow pace; and when they reached the 
top, where their way diverged, they both stopped 
to say good-bye. 

“This is the second great service you have 
done me, Miss Nancy Effingham, and I know 
not how to thank you for either,” said Squire 
Thorne, smiling at Nancy in the pleasant fashion 
she remembered on the day of her far-off visit. 
“You stood my friend with Captain Pickering 
about that unfortunate letter to General Howe, 
and now, at some danger to your own safety, you 
have rescued me from what might easily have 
been a dangerous accident. Now, little maid, is 
there not something I can do for you to show 
my gratitude?” 
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For a moment the little American girl and 
the English Tory stood on the pasture hilltop 
that overlooked Portsmouth Harbor, smiling at 
each other in friendly understanding; and then 
with a little laugh Nancy shook her head saying: 

“Now that you have made the high fence so 
‘Speedwell’ can’t jump over, and a little gate 
so I can go through, I guess there isn’t anything 
you can do.” 

“Well, I see I must try and think of some- 
thing myself,” said Squire Thorne, and the two 
friends bade each other a gay good-bye. 

A little while later Mrs. Effingham was 
amazed, as Nancy came running into the room, 
to hear her say: “I like Squire Thorne just as 
well as I do his sister. We are friends.” 

Nor did Nancy tell the story of her discovery 
of Squire Thorne caught in the big tree, or of 
how she had helped to rescue him. ‘The little 
girl realized that Hugh would think it a fine 
joke on the “old Tory ”; and someway Nancy 
was sure that Squire Thorne would not speak of 
it himself. “I don’t want people to laugh at 
him,” Nancy decided; and although the squire 
had promptly described Nancy’s courage to his 
sister, no one else ever heard of the rescue. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FRIENDS 


Tue days following Nancy’s return home had 
passed so rapidly that, beyond an occasional 
thought, the little girl had not given any atten- 
tion to the bow and arrows that Hugh had made 
for her; but on the afternoon following Squire 
Thorne’s rescue, and looking forward to visiting 
Miss Thorne the next day, Nancy went to the 
shed where she had left them. 

“Tl set up the target and practice,” she re- 
solved, “then I can learn the real game more 
easily.” 

The shed was Hugh’s workroom; he had a 
serviceable bench fitted up with many sizes of 
sharp chisels, planes, hammers, and knives; and 
as he was always on the outlook for bits of well- 
seasoned wood as he went about the shore and 
through the woods, he had an excellent supply of 
cedar, maple, elm and walnut. 

Nancy found the target and carried it into the 
yard, and then began to search for her bow and 
arrows as they were not in the corner where she 
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had left them. She looked about the shed, under 
the bench and on the shelf over it, and then be- 
gan to pull over the neat piles of different woods, 
throwing them carelessly about in her eagerness 
to find the bow, until an angry call made her stop 
suddenly and she discovered Hugh standing in 
the open doorway. 

“ Whatever are you doing? Can’t you let any- 
thing alone!” he exclaimed, coming toward her 
and pulling her away from his treasured assort- 
ment. “ What do you want anyway?” he added 
in a milder tone. 

“J won’t tell you! I guess this shed is as 
much mine as it is yours, Hugh Effingham. You 
are just exactly like the English kings: you think 
the whole world belongs to you,” declared Nancy, 
with a kick at a bundle of smoothly planed maple 
strips that sent them flying about the floor. 

“Now see what you’ve done. All my wood 
that I had sorted out for the inlay work on Moth- 
er’s table. You go straight out of this shed!” 
exclaimed Hugh, kneeling on the floor and begin- 
ning to gather up his cherished bits of wood. 

“Oh, Hugh! Are you making Mother a table? 
Where is it? Couldn’t I help?” and instantly 
Nancy was busily picking up the bits of wood. 
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“You have mixed everything all up,” com- 
plained Hugh. “I do think you might keep out 
of this shed.” 

“Tm sorry, Hugh. Truly, I didn’t mean to. 
But I couldn’t find my bow and arrows,” replied 
Nancy. 

“You mean those I made you last October? 
Well, Nancy, wait;” and, quite forgetting his 
vexation toward his small sister, Hugh opened a 
long box that stood near his work-bench, and 
with a smiling nod toward Nancy took out a bow 
of shining wood, its ends carved into the likeness 
of a bird’s head. “ Take it; and here are the 
arrows!” and Hugh held up a quiver made of 
deerskin and beautifully ornamented with bright 
designs. It contained six arrows perfect in shape 
and finish, each one tipped with a bright feather. 
A strap of braided deerskin was attached to the 
quiver and as Nancy slipped it over her shoulder 
she laughed delightedly. “I thought you’d like 
it better than those clumsy old things I made last 
fall!” said Hugh, well pleased with Nancy’s evi- 
dent pleasure. “ And I'll show you something 
else,” and Hugh now carefully lifted from his 
chest a small box made of cherry wood, and set 
it on his work-bench. 
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The box of polished wood seemed to catch and 
reflect all the light in the room; and as Hugh 
lifted its cover Nancy gave a little exclamation 
of delight, for the box was lined with curly-maple, 
and polished to show all the delicate tracery of 
the pale yellow wood. 

“It’s lovely! Lovely!” said Nancy. 

“See the initials? ‘W. B.!” said Hugh, 
pointing to the center of the tray that divided the 
box. “’Tis a present for us to take to Mrs. 
Bemis,” he exclaimed. 

For a moment Nancy stood gazing at Hugh 
with so much admiration that her brother ex- 
claimed grufily: 

“ 'That’s nothing! Mother’s table will be much 
finer!” 

“Well, Hugh! If you’re not like a king you 
are just like what a king ought to be!” declared 
Nancy. “Tl sort out all the woods I mixed 
up,” she continued penitently, “ and I guess Miss 
Thorne will see that Americans can make finer 
bows and arrows than can be bought in London,” 
and, carefully putting the bow and quiver on the 
long box, Nancy with her brother’s help began 
setting the different woods in their proper place. 

“Tis said in Portsmouth market-place that 
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General Washington is already in New York,” 
said Hugh, as, the shed once more in order, he 
and Nancy went into the yard, Nancy with the 
quiver of arrows swinging from her shoulder and 
carrying the shining bow. 

“The Americans are building defences in New 
York just as they did in Dorchester,” continued 
Hugh, “and when their old English ships with 
their hired soldiers come sailing in to New York 
they'll have to sail out double quick.” 

But things were not to turn out as fortunately 
as that for the Americans in the siege of New 
York. The struggle for its possession was to 
continue for years, and it was not until Novem- 
ber, 1783, that the army of the English king 
evacuated New York; but Hugh, like many oth- 
ers, was sure that General Washington, with Gen- 
eral John Sullivan, General Nathaniel Greene, 
and many other able officers to aid him would 
soon bring the terrible conflict to an end and es- 
tablish the independence of the American Col- 
onies. 

Nancy and Hugh, proud of the part New 
Hampshire troops had taken in the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, where, under General Stark, they 
had borne themselves with distinguished bravery, 
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could not even imagine such a thing as a defeat 
for Washington’s army; and as Hugh strung 
the fine bow, adjusted the arrow and took aim at 
the center of the target he called out: “ Here’s 
the end of a Hessian!” and as the arrow struck 
the bull’s-eye Nancy danced about with delight. 

Hugh now showed Nancy exactly how to hold 
the bow, and to “ take sight,” as he termed aim- 
ing the arrow; and when their mother called 
them to dinner Nancy and Hugh had both for- 
gotten their brief altercation in the shed and were 
the best of friends. Hugh had promised to teach 
_ Nancy how to do the inlay work with which he 
was finishing the table intended for their mother; 
and Nancy had so many pleasant things to do 
and think of that she wanted to hurry through 
the midday meal that no time might be lost. But 
Mrs. Effingham’s face was more serious than 
usual as she took her seat at the table. 

“What is it, Mother?” asked Hugh. “ You 
look as sober as if an English fleet was in har- 
bor.” 

“T am ‘sober,’ as you say, Hugh, because I 
fear I have been too careless and indulgent with 
you children,” said Mrs. Effingham, smiling 
nevertheless at Nancy’s astonished glance. “ Ever 
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since Nancy’s return I have let her run wild 
about the place. Now I am going to turn over 
a new leaf. On Monday, Nancy, you must be- 
gin lessons again, do your regular stint of knit- 
ting and sewing, and help with the household 
work. And you, Hugh, must not waste so much 
time in the shed and about the Sea-gull. The 
garden must be planted, and is 

“Oh, Mother! I can’t begin stints and lessons 
Monday. That’s the day Hugh promised to take 
us to Shapley Island,” said Nancy. “ Can’t we 
wait another week before I begin?” 

But Mrs. Effingham shook her head. “ The 
visit to Shapley Island can wait,” she decided. 

“Why not plan to go on April 19th, Mother? 
Then we can call it a celebration. *Twill be 
just a year since the Lexington minutemen drove 
Earl Percy and his soldiers back to Boston!” 
suggested Hugh. 

“?Tis a good idea, Hugh,” agreed his mother, 
smiling her approval. “ That will only postpone 
our visit a week. And April 19th is surely a 
day for us to celebrate and remember, since it 
aroused all America to do battle against the in- 
vaders.” 


“ How will we do it? celebrate, I mean,” ques- 
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tioned Nancy; quite forgetting lessons and stints 
in the prospect of this new suggestion. 

“Well,” said Hugh thoughtfully, “there 
ought to be a speech, and maybe a poem, about 
the minutemen, and a special good dinner,” he 
concluded with a roguish glance at his mother. 

“You shall make the speech, Hugh; Nancy 
shall write the poem; and Mrs. Bemis, Clio and 
I will attend to the dinner,” said his mother, and 
although Hugh declared he shouldn’t know how 
to make a speech, and Nancy wondered how her 
mother could even think of such a thing as a 
little girl of eleven writing a poem, their mother 
only laughed and replied that boys must learn 
to make speeches, and girls to write poems. 

“T guess we'll have to, Hugh,” Nancy soberly 
declared, as she followed her brother to the shed. 

“Yes, if Mother says so!” Hugh agreed; and, 
although they said nothing more, both Nancy and 
Hugh had decided that they would do their best 
for April 19th. 

The next afternoon, carrying the shining bow, 
and with the quiver of fine arrows swinging from 
her shoulder, Nancy started across the pasture 
toward Squire Thorne’s. “ Speedwell,” nibbling 
at the fresh grass along the pasture slope, looked 
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up and shook his head at Nancy’s call. “ Just 
as if he was telling me not to go,” thought Nancy, 
and smiled to herself as she remembered her for- 
mer fear of the surly squire, and that he was 
now one of her best friends. 

“But he did look funny hanging up in that 
tree,” she thought, smiling as she recalled the 
squire’s stout, swaying figure held by the tweed 
coat to the uncertain branch. 

Both Miss Thorne and her brother were await- 
ing their young visitor, and greeted Nancy with 
such evident pleasure that she again told herself 
that not even Captain Pickering, or even General 
Washington himself could make a nicer bow than 
Squire Thorne; and they both exclaimed admir- 
ingly over the fine workmanship of Nancy’s bow, 
arrow and quiver; and when Nancy told of the 
table Hugh was making for his mother Miss 
Thorne at once declared that she must see it. 

“TI am quite a carpenter myself,” she said. “ I 
will show you my workshop,” and she led the 
way to a square little building beyond the car- 
riage-house, and the amazed Nancy was intro- 
duced to a turning-lathe, to a tiny grindstone for 
sharpening tools, and shown such a variety of del- 
icate tools that she was sure she could never re- 
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member their names to tell Hugh; and she at 
once decided that she, too, would learn to use 
planes and chisels and to make boxes as deli- 
cately carved as those that Miss Thorne showed 
her. 

The afternoon proved all too short for Nancy. 
Both Miss Thorne and the squire did their best 
to entertain her. The target was set up in the 
orchard, amid the scolding notes of bluebirds, 
and the plaintive calls of nesting robins; and it 
was Squire Thorne himself who told Nancy of 
the birds that sang amid the trees and hedges of 
his, English home; and the little girl listened, 
thinking to herself that, perhaps, if she and 
Hugh should sail away to some far-off island 
they would feel about Portsmouth just as Squire 
Thorne did about England. 

It was late in the afternoon when Nancy 
started for home. The squire held open the lat- 
tice gate, and telling his sister he would walk 
to the top of the pasture slope with Nancy, the 
two friends set out together. A song-sparrow 
darted up from a low-growing bush, poised itself 
on a swaying branch, and sang as if secure in the 
protecting friendship of every living creature. 
Both the squire and Nancy stopped to listen; 
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and “ Speedwell” came trotting up as if con- 
fident of a welcome; and as the squire bade 
Nancy a smiling good-bye and turned toward his 
home the little girl stood for a moment looking 
after him. She was recalling all that had hap- 
pened since she had jumped over the low wall 
into the Thorne field: her ride, and all its dan- 
gers; Salem; and then the wonderful stay in 
Cambridge, and the friendly kindness of Mrs. 
Knox and Mrs. Washington, and the day when 
General Washington had stopped his horse to 
speak with her, and had praised her for her cour- 
age; Nancy recalled all these things knowing that 
few little maids could have such things to re- 
member; then with a glance at “ Speedwell,’ who 
apparently could not decide if he had best follow 
the squire or Nancy, the little girl turned toward 
her home thinking to herself: 

“The very best of all is that Miss Thorne did 
not have to go away, and that the squire is my 
friend. He truly is!” she said aloud, as if to 
make the fact more convincing. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE CELEBRATION 


Hester CrounLy was to be one of the party 
for the day’s visit to Shapley Island, and Nancy 
had not finished breakfast when Hester appeared, 
carrying a covered basket which she set carefully 
in the corner of the kitchen. 

“Tis the best day yet,” she declared, “and I 
am so glad you asked me to go with you. Do you 
think Mrs. Bemis will be glad to see me?”’ 

“Of course she will!” Nancy promptly re- 
_ sponded jumping up from the table, and begin- 
ning to set away the food. “ Mother said every 
dish must be washed and the house set in order 
before we start.” 

“T’ll help!” Hester volunteered. “ T’ll wipe 
the dishes!” and at this offer Nancy’s face 
brightened, and in a short time the dishes were 
washed and set away, the floor neatly swept and 
Nancy was tying the strings of her blue linen 
sunbonnet when her mother came out of the 
pantry with a well-packed basket. 

* T have a basket full of molasses cookies, and 
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some loaf sugar for Mrs. Bemis,” said Hester, 
as she picked up her basket and following Mrs. 
Effingham and Nancy on their way to the boat. 

Hugh had brought the Sea-gull to the landing 
place near the big tree; and as Nancy looked up 
at its big branches she wondered what her mother, 
Hester and Hugh would say if she should tell 
them the story of Squire Thorne’s adventure, and 
of how she had helped him to safety. 

“T guess I won't,’ Nancy again resolved. 
“Hugh would be sure to laugh, and the squire 
did look funny,” and Nancy smiled to herself at 
the remembrance of that swaying figure. 

There was a favorable wind, and the air was 
warm and fragrant with the scent of the pine 
woods; and as the little party took their places 
in the Sea-gull, and Hugh hoisted the big main- 
sail, they were all in the best of spirits. They 
could hear the hammers of the men at work on 
the America, as their boat skimmed by the ship- 
yards, and could see fishing craft hovering about 
the harbor; and they had none of those appre- 
hensions of an attack from the enemy that had 
made a cruise in Portsmouth Harbor a danger- 
ous enterprise only a few months earlier; for, 
since the British troops had been driven from 
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Boston, the New England towns no longer 
feared the possibility of an attack. It was well 
known that Sir William Howe had taken his sol- 
diers to New York, where his brother, Admiral 
Lord Howe, met him with reinforcements; and 
General Clinton had also come from the South 
with additional troops; and while New England 
men were with the army of Washington to face 
these invading forces their own homes were 
henceforth free from attack. 

Nancy, perched in the bow of the Seagal 
kept a sharp outlook for the landing place at 
Shapley Island; and, as Hugh skilfully steered 
the sloop around the wooded point into the shel- 
tered cove she gave a cry of delight. “ There’s 
Aunt Wealthy! There’s Clio! However did 
they know we were coming?” 

“ Spy-glass!” said Hugh. 

And that was indeed the explanation of their 
unexpected appearance at the landing place. For 
Mrs. Bemis, scanning the harbor through the 
glass, had recognized Hugh’s boat; and followed 
by Clio had at once hurried to the cove. 

This was the first time Nancy and Mrs. Bemis 
had met since the drifting Sea-gull had so fortu- 
nately found safety in this cove; and as the little 
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girl, exclaiming, “Aunt Wealthy! Aunt 
Wealthy!” ran to greet her, the kindly little 
woman, realizing all the dangers that Nancy had 
encountered since their last meeting, clasped 
Nancy in her arms saying: 

“Welcome, my brave little maid. Why, ’tis 
as if your journey to Cambridge and home again 
had set us all free from the perils of war.” And 
although Nancy and Hester both laughed gaily 
at the thought that a little maid could have been 
of any service in the great struggle that was to 
give America a place among the nations of the 
world, nevertheless all the little party felt that 
Nancy had shown courage in the face of danger 
and well deserved Mrs. Bemis’s praise. 

Clio had at once hastened up the path to the 
house, carrying the baskets and packages, and the 
others now followed her. As they came in sight 
of the clearing Hugh gave a loud: “ Hurrah! ” 
and waved his cap, and his companions all halted 
to look at a tall pole set in the center of the clear- 
ing from the top of which a flag floated in the 
clear air. 

A flag of thirteen red and white alternate 
stripes, with a red and white cross upon its cor- 
ner. This was like the flag that Washington had 
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unfurled before the American troops in Cam- 
bridge, and was carried by them when they en- 
tered Boston when the British marched out. It 
was not until the summer of 1777, that Congress 
decided “that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, 
and the union be thirteen white stars in the blue 
field.” ‘ 
“Tt’s April 19th, you know,” said Mrs. Bemis, 
“and I made the flag on purpose that it should 
be raised to-day in memory of the first battle of 
the American Revolution.” 
“And that is why Mother chose this day to 
come and see you,” said Nancy; “and Hugh is 
to make a speech.” 

“And Nancy is to recite a poem,” Hugh 
promptly added, and the brother and sister both 
grew so serious at the prospect that they did not 
even hear Hester exclaim: 

“A flag! A speech, and a poem! Why, ’tis 
as if a great general were coming.” 

“It will be a day forever remembered in New 
England,” said Mrs. Bemis, as they crossed the 
clearing and Nancy once more entered the log 
cabin that had welcomed her on the night of 
her perilous cruise. 
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“Qh, it’s just the same!” she declared as she 
drew Hester into the pleasant room. ‘“ See, Hes- 
ter, there’s the corner-cupboard, and the little 
rocking-chair I told you about, and ” Nancy 
stopped in sudden amazement, for there on the 
rug in front of the fireplace were two Maltese 
kittens exactly like those that had welcomed her 
on her first visit. 

Then Hugh went off to explore the island and 
to visit the old Shapley mansion on the further 
side, while Mrs. Bemis and Nancy’s mother sat 
near the front window talking of the great events 
that had happened since their last meeting; and 
when Mrs. Effingham told of Squire Thorne’s 
change of mind, saying: “I really believe he 
would be well pleased to have America win her 
freedom from English rule; and even Hugh says 
that the squire is a changed man,” Mrs. Bemis 
instantly declared that it was Nancy who had 
worked this miracle. 

“Well,” replied Nancy’s mother, smiling at 
Mrs. Bemis’s praise of her little daughter, “ pos- 
sibly Nancy had something to do with it; but I 
imagine Captain Pickering’s advice had more.” 

Clio had at once begun preparations for din- 
ner; and when the little group gathered about the 
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well-spread table Mrs. Bemis rested her hand 
on Nancy’s shoulder and said: “TI think this is 
the very moment to hear your poem, Nancy; and 
Hugh’s speech shall come after we have finished 
dinner.” 

“Oh, dear! I hoped you would forget about 
the poem,” said Nancy. 

“ Go on, Nancy; I'll wager it’s easier to write 
a poem than to make a speech,” said Hugh, and 
Nancy, standing very straight and looking to- 
ward the window through which she could see the 
flutter of the flag, began to repeat the verse which 
_she had written, and rewritten, for this celebra- 
tion: 


“A year ago brave men did strive 
To halt the English foe; 
And won the fight at Lexington, 
As every one doth know. 


That’s all I could think of,” Nancy finished. 
“It’s exactly right!” Mrs. Bemis declared. 
“Tf there had been another Clio’s fish chowder 
would have begun to cool.” « 
“It was all right, Nancy,” said Hugh; and 
Hester looked at Nancy with such evident ad- 
miration that the little girl decided she would 
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begin a poem about General Washington as soon 
as they reached home. 

“Can’t we go out to the flagpole?” asked 
Hugh, when dinner was over and Nancy was 
saying it was time for Hugh’s speech; and Mrs. 
Bemis at once said that was the very best place 
for a speech on the day that had taught the Brit- 
ish the valor of American soldiers. 

Hugh’s face flushed as he stood beside the flag- 
pole facing the others; but his voice did not falter. 
He had composed and practiced his brief speech, 
as Nancy had her verse; and, like all American 
boys of that time, he well knew that his father, as 
well as the patriots of all the colonies, was en- 
gaged in a serious conflict that their sons and 
daughters might inherit a free country; and he 
briefly told the story of Lexington. Then, look- 
ing up at the flag, he said, turning to smile at 
Mrs. Bemis: 

“Three cheers for the flag; and three more for 
the soldiers of Lexington.” 

Nancy and Hester cheered loudly, and Mrs. 
Effingham agreed with Mrs. Bemis that Hugh 
had spoken well. 

And now Hugh gave Aunt Wealthy the work- 
box he had made for her, and Nancy the scarf 
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she had knit during her stay in Salem, and Mrs. 
Bemis declared that when the Sea-gull had 
drifted to Shapley Island and brought Nancy to 
her door it had also brought her the best of good 
fortune. 

“It’s been lovely, every minute all day,” said 
Hester, as they waved good-bye to Mrs. Bemis 
as the Sea-gull moved out of the cove and headed 
toward Portsmouth; “and just think, Nancy, if 
you had not tried to save the Sea-gull we never 
would have known Aunt Wealthy.” 

Nancy made no reply; she was looking out 
across the peaceful harbor with its many islands, 
and thinking of that cold October night when, 
wrapped in the coat of the English sailor, she had 
crouched in this very boat not knowing what peril 
might befall her. 

“Tt was a real celebration,” said Mrs. Effing- 
ham. “ What did you like best of all, Hugh?” 

“ The flag!’ he promptly answered. “ Wasn’t 
it splendid to see it there? Ill wager every ship 
that comes into Portsmouth Harbor will see it.” 

“Mother,” said Nancy that evening after 
Hester had started for home and Hugh was busy 
with his chores, “lots of things have happened 
since I’ve been eleven, haven’t they?” 
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“Yes, Nancy! A year that you will always 
remember,” her mother agreed. 

“And Mother, may I say what I'll do on my 
next birthday? May I do whatever I like best?” 

“Tis five months ahead, Nancy,” her mother 
smilingly reminded her. 

“But, Mother! I know exactly what I want 
to do!” Nancy declared. “I thought of it all 
the way home. I want to make a flag. And 
have a pole set up on the pasture hill, and have 
Hugh make a speech! May I, Mother?” 

Mrs. Effingham promised; and before the end 
of the week Nancy was happily at work on the 
flag; but she did not wait for her birthday for 
the pole to be set up on the pasture hill and for 
her flag to float from its summit; for when the 
news reached Portsmouth that the colonies had, 
on July 4th, 1776, declared themselves “ free and 
independent states, absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown,” and when bells were joy- 
fully rmging throughout the countryside, Nan- 
cy's flag floated at the top of the high pole; and 
Squire Thorne, leaning on the top rail of the pas- 
ture fence, soberly raised his hat to Nancy’s flag. 
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